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‘SONG OF A FLOWER SPIRIT. 


BY CAMILLA TOULMIN, 


When first the sunbeams linger 
To chase dark winter’s gloom, 
My Queen commands I bring her 

A wreath of perfect bloom. 
Beneath the earth I hide me, 
And nestle near each root, 
And watch whate’er betide me, 
The tender seedlings shoot. 
But if cold winds are blowing, 
My ready wings I spread, 
To shield the stems from knowing 
The danger they would dread. 


Oh, joy, when Zephyr's breathing 
Bids every leaf unfurl, 
My tiny form enwreathing 
Within some palest curl ! 
And there I whisper boldly, 
‘Obey the sweet decree, 
Take not the kisses coldly 
The warm sun showers on thee!’ 
And so to all I wander— 
A message take to each ; 
Do mortals pause and ponder 
The Truths that flowers teach ? 


My Queen instructs the fairies, 
With the wreath upon her brow ; 
And she sighs to think how rare is 
The bliss that earth should know. 
But I’ve heard her tell them often, 
That the God who made the Flowers, 
Meant human hearts to soften, 
Through many joyous hours: 
That o'er valley, plain, and mountain 
The Type of Joy upsprings, 
That’tis only Error’s fountain 
Which can soil their spirit's wings! 
penantlllanpindaes 
PAST AND PRESENT CONDITION OF BRITISH 
POETRY. 

’Tis sixty years since a thin quarto volume appeared in London with the 
plain and unpretending title of ‘An Ode to Superstition, and some other 
Poems,’ and exactly the same number of years since a thin octavo appeared 
at Kilmarnock, entitled, ‘ Poems, chiefly in the Scottish Dialect.’ The thin 
quarto was the production of Samuel Rogers, a young gentleman of educa- 
tion, the son of a London banker ; the thin octavo was the production of 
Robert Burns, a Scottish ploughboy, without education, and almost without 
a penny in the world. 

Tis fifty years since Robert Burns was buried in the kirkyard of St. Mi- 
chael’s :— 

‘O early ripe, to thy abundant store, 

What could advancing age have added more !” 
While the poet of the ‘Ode to Superstition’ is still among as, fall of years 
and full of health, and as much in love with poetry as ever. 

‘It is, 1 confess,’ says Cowley, ‘but seldom seen that the poet dies be- 
fore the man ; for when once we fall in love with that bewitching art, we do 
Not use to court it as a mistress, but marry it as a wife, and take it for bet- 
ter or worse, as an inseparable companion of our whole life.’ 

It was so with Waller when he was eighty-two, and is so with Mr. Rog- 
ers now that he is eighty-one. Long may it be su:— 

‘If envious buckies view wi’ sorrow 
Thy lengthen’d days on this blest morrow, 
May Desolation’s long-teeth’d harrow, 
Nine miles an hour, 
Rake them like Scdom and Gomorrab, 
Tn brunstane stoure.’ 
Waller ‘ was the delight of the House of Commons, and, even at eighty, he 
said the liveliest things of any among them.’ How true of Rogers, at eighty, 
at his own, or at any other table ! . 

The poet of ‘ Au Ode to Superstition’ has outlived a whole generation of 
poets, poetasters, and poetitos; has seen the rise and decline of schools, 
Lake, Cockney, and Satanic—the changeful caprices of taste—the injurious 
effects of a coterie of friends—the imperial verdiots of Time and a thid ge- 
neration—another Temple of Fame—a new class of occupants in many of 
the niches of the old—restorations, depositions, and removals, and, what 
few are allowed to see, his own position in the Temple pretty well deter- 
mined, not so high as to be wondered at, nor so low that he can escape from 
envy and even emulation. Nor is this all: he has lived to see Poetry at its 
last gasp among us: the godlike race of the last generation expiring or ex- 
tinct, and new comers in their stead ; justas if Nature chose to lie fallow for 
a time, and verse was to usurp the place of poetry, desire for skill, and the 
ambition and impudence of daring for the flight and the raptures of the true- 
born poet. 

If such is the case, that Poetry is pretty well extinct among us—which no 
one, | believe, has the hardihood to gainsay—a retrospective review of 
what our great men accomplished in the long and important reign of King 
George ILI. (the era that has just gone by) will not be deemed devoid o 
interest at this time. The subject 18 a very varied one, is as yet without an 
historian, nor has hitherto received that attention in critical ‘detail so pre 
eminently due to a period productive of so many poems of real aud lasting 
merit—poems as varied, 1 may add, as any era in our literature can boast 
the sieheated Elizabethan period, perhaps, but barely excepted. 

A new race of poets came in with King George the Third, for the Poets 
of the preceding reigns who lived to witness the accession of the king either 
survived that event Dut a few years, or were unwilling to risk their reputa- 
tions in any new contest for distinction. Young was far advanced in years 
and content—and wisely so—with the fame of his ‘ Satives’ and his ‘ Night 
Thoughts ;’ Gray had written his ‘Elegy’ and his ‘ Odes,’ and was annote- 
ting Linnwaus within the walls of a college; Shenstone found full occupation 
for the remainder of his life in laying out the Leasowes to suit the genius of 
the place; Johnson was put above necessity and the booksellers bya pen- 
sion from the crown; Akenside and Armstrong were pursuing the profession 
of physicians ; Littleton was busy patting points and periods to his History : 
Smollett, in seeking a precarious livelibood from prose; and Mallet employ- 
ed in defending the administration ot Lord Bute, and earning the wages of s 
pension from the minister. Three alone in any way adhered te verse : 
Mason was employed in contemplating his ‘Euglish Garden ;’ Glover, in 
brooding over his posthumous ‘ Athenaid;’ and Home, in writing new tra- 


reg 


gedies to eclipse, if possible, the early lustre of his ‘ Douglas.’ 








There was room for a new race of poets. Nor was it long before anew 
set of candidates for distinction came forward to supply the places of the 
old. The voice of the Muse was first awakened in Edinburgh and Aber- 
deen. lcan find no earlier pnblication of the year 1760 than a thin octavo 
of seventy pages, printed at Edinburgh, entitled, ‘Fragments of Ancient 
Poetry, collected in the Highlands of Scotland, and translated from the Gae- 
lic or Erse language,’ the first edition of a work which has had its influ- 
ence in the literature of our country, the far-famed Ossian, the favourite poem 
of the great Napoleon. . 

‘ Have you seen,’ says Gray, ‘the Erse Fragments since they were pub- 
lished? [I am more puzzled than ever about cheir antiquity, though I still 
incline (against every body’s opinion) to believe them old.’ 

Many, like Gray, were alive to their beauties: inquiry was made upon 
inquiry, and dissertation led to dissertation, It was long, however, betore 
the poiuts in dispute were settled, and the authorship brought home to the 
pen of the translator. The ‘Fragments’ have had a beneficial and a lasting 
effect upon English literature. The grandeur of Ossian emboldened the 
wing of the youthful Byron, and the noble daring of the illusions and illus- 
trations countenanced the author of ‘The Rhime of the Ancient Mariner’ in 
what was new and hazardous, when Hayley held, and Darwin was aboat to 
assume, a high but temporary position in our poetry. 

The Aberdeen volume of poems and translations (8vo. 1761) was the first 
publication of Beattie, the euthor of ‘The Minstrel.’ So lightly, we are 
told, did Beattie think of this collection that he used to destroy all the copies 
he could procure, and would only suffer four of the pieces—and those much 
altered—to stand in the same volume with the ‘ Minstrel.’ Beattie acquir- 
ed a very slender reputation by this first heir of his invention; nor would it 
appear to have been known much beyond the walls of the Marischal Col- 
lege, before the ‘ Minstrel’ drew attention to its pages, and excited curiosily 
to see what the successful poet on this occasiun had written unsuccessfully 
before. In the same year in which Beattie appeared, a new candidate came 
forward to startle, astonish, and annoy. The reputation of a poet of higher 
powers than Beattie seemed likely to exhibit would have sunk before the 
fame of the new aspirant. I allude to Churchill, whose first publication, 
‘ The Rosciad,’ appeared in the March of 1761, and without the author's 
name. ‘This was a lucky, and, what is more, a clever hit. The town, a lit- 
tle republic of itself, went mad about the poem ; and when the author’s name 
was prefixed to a second edition, the poet was welcomed by the public as no 
new poet had ever been before. Nor was his second publication—his Apolo- 
gy—inferior to his first. His name was heard in every circle of fashion, 
and in every coffee-house in town. Nor did he suffer his reputation to flag, 
but kept the public in one continued state of excitement for the remainder 
of his life. He attacked the whole race of actors in his ‘ Rosciad ;’ the Criti- 
cal Reviewers (the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviewers of the day), it his 
‘Apology ;’ the whole Scottish nation, in his ‘ Prophecy of famine;’ Dr. 
Johnson, in ‘ The Ghost;’ and Hogarth in ‘ A Familiar Epistle.’ Every per- 
son of distinction expected that it was to be his turn next; and there was 
no saying where his salire would not have reached, for he was busy with a 
caustic dedication to Warburton when, on the 4th of November, 1764, he 
died at Bonlogne, at the too early age of thirty-three. Dr. Young survived 
him nearly a year. What the predecessor of Pope in satire thought of the 
new satirist, no one has told us. 

While ‘the noisy Churchill’ engrossed to himself the whole attention of 
the public, a poem appeared in May, 1762, likely to outlive the caustic ef- 
fusions of the satirist, because, with equal talent, it is based on less fleeting 
materials. This was The Shipwreck, a Poem, in three Cantos, bya Sailor ; 
better known as Falconer’s Shipwreck, and deservedly remembered for its 
‘simple tale,’ its beautiful trauscripts of reality, and as adding a congenial 
and peculiarly British subject to the great body of our island poetry. The 
popularity of Clurchill kept it on the shelves of the booksellers for a time, 
a it soon rose into a reputation, and nothing can now occur to keep it 

own, 


When Goldsmith published his first poem (The Traveller) in the Decem- 
ber ef 1764, Churchill had been dead a month, and there was room for a 
hew poet to supply his place. Nor were critics wanting who were able 
and willing to help it forward. ‘ Sach is the poem,’ says Dr. Johnson, who 
reviewed it inthe Critical Review, ‘on which we now congratulate the 
public, as on a production to which since the death of Pope, it will not be 
easy to find fny thing equal.’ This was high praise, not considered un- 
deserved at the time, nor thought so now. Such, indeed, was the repu- 
tation of the ‘Traveller,’ that it was likely to have led to a further succes- 
sion of poets in the school of Pope, but for the timely interposition of a 
collection of poems which called our attention off trom the study of a single 
school, and directed the young and rising poets to a wider range for study 
and imitation. 


This collection of poems was Percy’s ‘ Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry,’ one of the most tasteful collections of poems in any language, and 
one of the best and most widely known: ‘ The publication of which,’ says 
Southey, ‘must form an epoch in the history of our poetry whenever it is 
wrilten.’ The first edition appeared in 1765, a year remarkable in more 
ways than one. Dr. Young, the sole survivor of the poets of the last geu- 
eration, died, at the great age of eighty-four, on the 5th of April; and Mr. 
Rogers, the still surviving patriarch of the past generation of poets, was 
born on the 30th of July of the same year. : 

The effect of the ‘ Reliques’ was more immediate than some have been 
willing to imagine. ‘The Hermit,’ of Goldsmith, a publication of the fol- 
lowing year, originated in the ‘ Reliqaes ;’ and the ‘ Minstrel,’ of Beattie, a 
publication of the year 1771, in the preliminary dissertation prefixed to the 
volames. If Percy had rendered no other service to literature than the 
suggestion of the ‘ Minstrel,’ his nam2 would deserve respect. ‘The Min- 
strel,’ says Southey, ‘ was an incidental efiect of Percy’s volumes. Their 
immediate consequence was to produce a swarm of ‘legendary tales,’ 
bearing, in their style, about as much resemblance to the genuine ballad as 
the heroes of a French tragedy to the historical persunages whose names 
they bear, or a set of stage-dauces to the lads and lasses of a village-green 
in the old times of the maypole.’ This was the more immediate effect; 
the lasting result of the ‘ Reliques,’ was their directing the rade gropings of 
genius in a Scott, a Southey, a Coleridge, and a Wordsworth, 

Beattie reappeared in 1766 with a volume of poems, better by far than 
what he had done before, but still insufficient to achieve the reputation 
which the ‘ Minstrel’ subsequently acquired for the author of the volume, 
A second candidate was Cunningham, a player, still remembered for his 
‘Kate of Aberdeen,’ a short but charming piece of simple-hearted poetry. 
Poor Cunningham made no great way with his verse; he had dedicated 
his volume, with all the ambiiion of an actor, to no less a personage than 
Garrick; but the head of the patentee players received the stroller’s poetry 
with indifference, and did not on this occasion repay—which he commonly 
did—his encomiums ‘in kind.’ But the poet of the year 1766 was Anstey, 
with his * New Bath Guide.’ 

‘There is a new thing published,’ says Walpole, ‘that will make you 
spit your cheeks with laughing. It is called the ‘‘ New Bath Guide.” It 
stole into the world, and, for a fortnight, no soul looked into it, concluding 
its name was itstruae name. No such thing. Itis a set of letters in verse, 
describing the life at Bath, and incidentally every thing else ; but so much 
wit, so mach humour, fun, and poetry, never met together before. I can 
say it by heart, and, if I had time, would write it you down; for it is not 
yet reprinted, and not one to be nad.’ 

Gray commended it to Wharton, and Smollett wrote his ‘ Humphrey 





Clinker,’ (the last and best of his works) on Anstey’s principle in his 
‘ Guide.’ 

A publication of the year 1767, called the ‘ Beauties of English Poesy,’ 
selected by Oliver Goldsmith,’ deserves to be remarked. The selection 
seems to have been made as a sort of antidote to Perey’s ‘Reliques.’ * My 
bookseller having informed me,’ he says, ‘that there was no collection of 
English poetry among us of any estimation, I therefore offer this,’ 
he adds, ‘to the best of my judgment, as the best collection that has yet 
appeared. I claim no merit in the choice, as it was obvious, for in all lan- 
guages the best productions are most easily found.’ [t wil} hardly be be- 
lieved by any one who bears it for the first time, that a poet of Goldsmith’s 
taste in poetry could have made a selection from our poets without oe 
a single poet (Milton excepted ) from the noble race of poets who preced 
the Restoration. Yet such, however, is the case; and I can only account 
for the principle cn which the selection would appear to have been made, 
that it was meant a3 an antidote to Percy’s publication, or that Goldsmith 
(and this is not unlikely) was pertectly unacquainted with the poets of a 
period previous to Dryden and Pope. 

Michael Bruce, a young and promising poet, died in the year 1667, at the 
too early age of twenty-one. Some of his poems—and they were post- 
humously published, without t he last touches of the author—-possess unu- 
sual beauties. His ‘ Lochlevem is called, by Coleridge, ‘a poem of great 
merit ;’ and the same great critic directs attention to what he calls ‘ the folé 
ety exquisite passage, expressing the effects of a fine day on the human 
neart :’— 


‘ Fat on the plain and mountain’s sunny side, 
Large droves of oxen, and the fleecy flocks, 
Feed undisturb’ d ; and fill the echoing air 
With music grateful to the master’s ear. 


The traveller stops, and gazes round and round 
O’er all the scenes, that animate his heart 
With mirth and music. Ev’n the mendicant, 
Bowbeut with age, that on the old grey stone, 
Sole sitting, suns him in the public way, 

Feels his heart leap, and to himself he sings.’ 


Another poet, whose song ceased before he had time to do still better 
things, was poor Falconer, who perished at sea, in the Aurora frigate, in the 
year 1769. He had sung his own catastrophe in his ‘ Shipwreck,’ only @ 
few years before. , 

The poem of the year 1770 was ‘ The Deserted Village.’—in some re- 
spects a superior poem to ‘The Traveller.’ 1t was immediately a favou- 
rite, and in less than four months had run through five editions. Gray 
thought Goldsmith a genuine poet. ‘1 was with him,’ says Nicholls, at 
Malvern, when he received the ‘ Deserted Village, which he desired me to 
read to him; he listened with fixed attention, and soon exclaimed, ‘ This 
man isa poet !’’ 

If ‘ The Deserted Village,’ was, as it certainly is, an accession to our 
poetry, t.e death of Akenside and the far too premature removal of Chatter- 
ton were real losses in the very same year in which Goldsmith's great poem 
appeared. Akenside had, no doubt, sang his song, but Chatterton was 
only in his eighteenth year. What a production for a boy was the ballad 
of ‘Sir Charles Bawdin!’ There is nothing nobler of the kind in the 
whole compass of our poetry. ‘Tasso alone,’ says Campbell, ‘can be 
compared to him as a juvenile prodigy. No English poet ever equalled 
him at the same age.’ 

‘The Deserted Village,’ of the year 1770 was followed in 1771 by the 
first book of ‘The Minstrel,’ a poem which has giveu more delight to 
minds of a certain class, and that class a high one, than any other poem in 
the English language. Since Beattie composed the poem on which his fame 
relies, and securely too, for an hereafter, many poems of a far loftier and 
even a more original character have been added to the now almost over- 
grown body ol our poetry, yet Beattie is still the poet for the young; and 
still in Edwin—that happy personification of the poetic temperament— 
young and enthusiastic readers delight to recognize a picture of them- 
selves. Gray lived to commend and to correct it—with the taste of atrue 
poet and the generosity of an unselfish one. ‘This of all others,’ be says, 
‘is my favourite stanza: it is true poetry, it is inspiration.’ The stanza is 
well known,— 

© O, how canst thou renounce,’ 
and shares with a stanza in the ‘Castle of Indolence, the applause of 
nations. 

Mason, in 1771, put forth a new edition of his Poems, and in a separate 
publication the same year the first book of his English Garden. To the 
Poems he has made a few additions, but nothing so beautiful as bis epitaph 
on his wife, iuscribed upon her grave in Bristol Cathedral. The lines are 
well known, but not so the circumstance only recently published, that the 
last four lines were written by Gray :— 


‘ Tell them, though ’tis an awful thing to die 
(’T was e’en to thee) yet the dread path once trod, 
Heav’n lifts its everlasting portals high. 
And bids “ the pure in heart behold their God.”’’ 

We learn from the same unquestionable quarter (the Reminiscences of 
the Rev. Norton Nicholls), that Gray thoaght very little of what he had seen 
of the English Garden. ‘He mentioned the poem of the Garden with 
disapprobation, and said it should not be published if he could prevent it.’ 
There are lines and passages, however, of true poetry throughout the poem, 
which form in themselves an agreeable accession to our stock of favourite 
passages. How exquisite, for instance, is this :— 


* Many a glade is found 
The haunt of wood-gods only ; where, if art 
E’er dared to tread, "twas with unsandalled foot, 
Printless, as if the place were holy ground.’ 


The poem, however, made but a very slender impression on the public 
mind, nor is it now much read, save by the student of our poetry, to whom 
it affords a lesson of importance. 

The only remembered publication in poetry of the year 1773 was ‘ The 
Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers,’—a caustic attack, replete with 
wit, humour, and invective, on the architect's Sbinese eccentricities in the 
gardens at Kew. It was long before Mason was suspected of the satire.— 
Tom Warton was the first to attribute it to his pen: he said it was Walpole’s 
buckramed up by Mason. But Walpole, from a letter to Mason only re- 
cently published, would appear to have had nothing to do with it. ‘Ihave 
read it,’ writes Walpole, ‘so very olten, that I have got it by heart, and 
now I am master of all its beauties. I confess I like it infinitely better 
than [ did, though I liked it infinitely before. Bat what signifies what | 
think? All the world thinks the same. No soul has, I have heard, guess- 
ed within a hundred miles. I catched at Anstey’s, and have, I believe, con- 
tributed to spread the notion. It has since been called Temple Luttrell’s, 
and, to my infinite honour, mine. But now that you have tapped this mine 
of talent, and it runs so richly and easily, fur Heaven’s and for England’s 
sake, do not let it rest.’ 

‘The Heroic Epistle’ was followed, in 1774, by the ‘ Judah Restored,’ 
of Roberts,—‘a work,’ says Campbell, ‘ of no common merit.’ Southey 
ca Is the author a poet of the same respectable class as the author of ‘ Leon- 
idas’ and the ‘ Athenaid,’ and adds in a note, ‘ Dr. Roberts’ ‘ Jadah Re- 








stored’ was one of the first books that I ever possessed. It was given me 
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by a ledy whom I must ever gratefully and affectionately remember as the Calcutta are on a par with it. But let the lubbers croak—our ships and 


kindest friend of my boyhood. I read it often then, and can still recur to | our seamen are still hearts of oak. 


it with satisfaction; aud perhaps I owe something to the plain dignity of its | But to return to the poor old Agamemnon, whom my last paper left with 
style, which is suited to the anda, and pant. ches a as of | her anchor through her bottom in Maldonado Bay; and there she lay 

sense and careful erudition. To acknowledge obligations of this kind } lonely and deserted, not a creature on board but the rats, and they left her 
is both a pleasure and duty.’* I have Southey’s copy of the ‘Judah’ before during the night, for they were seen swimming towards the island of Go- 
me at this moment; on the fly leaf is inscribed, in the neat hand writing of | retta, and I had the honour of making acquaintance with them some time 


the poet, ‘ Robert Southey--given me by Mrs. Dolignon, 1784.’ ‘The poet | afterwards, as shall be told presently. i. 
of ‘Kehama’ was born in the year in which the ‘Judah’ appeared, and Before I proceed any farther, however, it will perhaps be as 


was only ten years old when a copy of the poem was given him by the | back to the period ashort interval before the ship was abandoned. It was 
lady he remembers so affectionately as ‘ the kindest friend of his boyhood.’ | a squally, sniffling, sneezing afternoon, as if the breeze had caught a se- 
This one book may have had the same effect on Southey that Spenser’s | vere cold, which threatened by its wheezing to break out before long into | as they testified by ready obedience. 
works had upon the mind of Cowley: ‘I had read him all over,’ be says, | a downright cough. The sea did not roll heavy into the bay, but the tide 
‘before I was twelve years old, and was thus made a poet as immediately | rippled strongly, and the water dashed and broke against every impedi- 
as a child is made an eunuch.’ ment that obstructed its course, The treeless island of Goretta showed 

On the 4th of April, 1774, died Oliver Goldsmith, leaving unfortunately dismantled batteries, and the ruins of a few battered buildings, whose ribs | their duty, except in their own way. 
unfinished one of the best of his lighter pieces—his well-known and inimi- | 20d trucks alone had escaped destruction from our cannon, and they | by Capt. H. 8 


manly man and a thorough seaman, full of Christian piety, and possessing 
great firmness of character; no oath was ever heard to issue from his lips; 
the cats never made a trip to day-light except in some flagrant case, and 
then he punished one that he might not have to inflict the torture upon a 
dozen ; and yet a better conducted ship’s company could not have well been 
found. Strict discipline was preserved, and the duty carried on with be- 
coming spirit and propriety. Every Sanday, if the weather permiited it, 
he read prayers and a sermon in a most impressive manner ; and his own 
well to go | example had a powerful effect on the minds of the people. And yet he 
was no stern ascetic ; he enjoyed the quiet mirth of the table, and loved to 
see the crew cheerful and happy; and the men reverenced him in return, 
And yet many of these very indivi- 
duals had been stubborn mutineers—some at the munity at Spithead, others 
at the Nore, and two or three from the old Temeraire at Bantry Bay. On 
their first joining the sloop they evinced moroseness and unwillingness to do 
At that time they were commanded 
t, a thorough tyrant and a brutally-miuded man ; one poor 





table ‘ Retaliation.’ It was published a fortnight after his death, and be- looked like the gigantic skeletons of warriors whose battles were at an | fellow jumped overboard and drowned himself through the flogging he had 
came immediately a favourite. A second posthumous publication of the | end. Nota soul was to be seen, the island having no other tenants than | received ; another he compelled to perpetrate a beastly action. The crew 
same poet was ‘The Haunch of Venison,’ a clever epistle to Lord Clare, | @ Cow, two calves, and a venerable horse. Between the island and the | apprised the authorities of it, by means of a round robin; some police offi- 


fuil of characteristic beauties peculiar to its author. Both pieces owe | main at the bottom of the bay, wasa narrow passage, and on the 


low point | cers visited the commander, at the Fountain, Portsmouth, one mornin 
P &, 


something to Anstey and his ‘Guide'— he suggestion certainly. of the main was a small habitation, four or five, or perhaps six miles away | wheu he was shaving himself, he was taken inte custody. and we saw no 


In 1776 Mickle put forth his translation of the ‘ Lusiad’—lree, flowery, | from the nearest residence. From this house the panorama circled in | more of him. 


Fabian succeeded him; and in a couple of years the men 


and periphrastical, fall of spirit, and not devoid of beauties, bat untrue to | lofty sand ridges, without a single vestige of vegetation, till the eye rested | were docile and well-behaved, and | have always looked upon this fact as 


the majestic simplicity of the great Portuguese. on the tower of Maldonado, which marked the position of the 
While Goldsmith was confining his selection from our poets to a om here the foliage was thick and green, sweetly refreshing to the 
too narrow to embrace many of the noble productions of the British ! 


town, and | undeniable evidence that discipline may be preserved without any excess 
sight, but | of severity, which I have ever found does more harm than good. Nelson 


use, | screening the houses from view, as in a straight line they were at the | was a strict officer, and in some of his irritable momeuts exceeded the 


Gray was annotating Lydgate, and the younger Warton collecting materials | least three miles trom the shore and about six miles from the ships. From | bounds of pure humanity ; but no one was more intimately acquainted with 


for his ‘ History of English Poetry.’ Our literature lies under other obli- | thence the amphitheatre swept round and lost itself in the 


dark blue | a seaman’s peculiarities, nor kuew better how to use them—be would have 


peices to the younger Warton,—great as that obligation is—for his noble | mountains in the distance. No human being was seen upon the shore, no | the duty done, but he wrestled for his people’s rights, and the world has 


ut unfinished History. He was the first to explain and direct atteution | white sail that marked the skill of man was floating upon the ruffled sur- 


seen how much they loved him. Fabian is now no more; he died a Poste 


to many of the less obvious beauties of ‘ The Faerie Queene,’ and, in con. | face of the river, not a single boat appeared upon the shores—no, not even | Captain, and if J mistake not, in command of the Diadem. 


junction with Edwards, the first to revive the sonnet among us, a favourite | a canoe, and the only signs of humanity between the island and 


a circular We had two Lieutenants, both acting; the first was David McCreery, 


form of verse with our Elizabethan Poets, with Shakspeare and with Mil- | curve of more than forty miles, was the tower at the town, bearing an | Who had been Acting Master of the sloop, but his thorough knowledge of 


ton, but entirely abandoned by the poets who came after them. The first | enormous Spanish flag at its turret, and the humble dwelling at 
volume of Warton’s History was published in 1774 ; his Poems containing 


the point, ; Seamanship and navigation, together with certain amiable qualities, induced 


There was something extremely dreary in the surrounding scenery, | the Captain to give him an acting order as Lieutenant directly we quitted 


his sgnnets in 1777. The effect produced by their publication was more | whilst above the black clouds rolled their heavy burthens over our heads, | England, and our Senior Lieutenant quitting us at Rio Janeiro, Mac be- 


immediate than has hitherto been thought. We owe the sonnets of Bamp- | and the blackening mists were descending, gradually shrouding 


the whole | ¢ame first, and a more worthy quiet, and kind-hearted fellow never trode a 


fylde (4to. 1778) to the example of the younger Warton. Nor is the pupil | in deepening gloom. ' No communication had been held with the shore, ship’s deck, His commission was afterwards confirmed. He fought the Boxer 


unworthy of the master, or unwilling to own his obligation. Some of the | no dealers hurried alongside with commodities, we met with n 
‘ Sixteen Sonnets’ of Bampfylde (for such is the title of his thin unpreten- | of any kind, nor did there seem to be a living soul who cared 
ding quarto) are ‘ bbeautifel exceedingly.’ and in one (the tenth) Warton is | about us or the sad catastrophe of the 64, which hundreds must 
dressed in a way which he could well appreciate. nessed, and wondered at its imports. 
The good effects of Percy's ‘ Reliques,’ Wartou’s volume of ‘ History,’ 


o greeting | @fter the death oi Capt. Bligh, and died Lieutotthe Dreadnought, hospital ship, 
one straw | 8t Greenwich. The other white lappel was an eccentric being, appointed by 
have wit- | Admiral SirS Smith, at Rio; his name was John P— D— but his soubriquet 

in the fleet was similar (o that which old Bentley, the hardwareman of Leaden- 


The Agamemnon was heeling over so much, that the sills of her star- | hall-st. enjoyed, many years ago; he was very ancouth in appearance, down- 


and Warton’s ‘Poems,’ received a temporary check in the year 1779, by | board main-deck ports were level with the water; the men had all brought | ‘i8ht ugly in countenance, and nota vestige in his mannersto mark the officer. 
the publication of the first part of Johnson’s well-known ‘ Lives of the | their bags on the quarter-deck, and the boats were clustered alongside to | Yet John was a good-natured soul, and would do a generous action tor 


Poets,’ containing his celebrated criticism on the ‘ Lycidas’ of Milton, and | convey them away. 
his noble parallel between Dryden and Pope. The concluding portion of 
the ‘ Lives,’ containing his famous abuse of Gray, appeared two years later 
(1781), and, like the former portion of the work, was read with deserved 
avidity. The effect was catching. The school of Dryden and Pope re- 
vived. Hayley wrote his ‘ Triumphs of Temper’ in the verse recommen- 
ded by Johnson ; Crabbe composed his ‘ Library’ and his ‘ Village’ in the 
same versification ; Cowper his ‘ Table Talk,’ and even Mason (though the 
last person in the world to admit it) his translation of Du Freanoy, in Jokn- 
son's only measure. 

But the fear of Dr. Johnsondid not reach beyond the grave, and when 
Cowper put forth his ‘Task’ in the spring of 1785, the great critic was no 
more. Not that Cowper was likely to be deterred from blank verse by the 
criticisms of Johnson, for the ‘ Task’ was commenced in Jonnson’s lifetime, 
and in the same structure of versification.. That Johnson could not hurt the 
sale for a time by a savage remark at the table of Reynolds, no one acquaint- 
ed with the literature of the period will for a moment doubt. That he 
could have kept the poem from what it now possesses and deserves,—a uni- 
versal admiration, it would be equally absurd to suppose for a single mo- 


countenances, came thronging on the quarterdeck to await the 
bidding. 


On the starboard poop-ladder stood Captain Rose, | @Y_ one; but of rigging a spar or of working acorrect day’s work he was 
sufficiently elevated to be in full view, and he certainly looked superla- | Petectly innocent. How then, it may be asked, did he get made a Lieu- 
tively miserable. The First Lieutenant reported ‘ everything up from | ‘nant? The answer is plain enough : John was well connected at the Ad- 
below,’ and received orders ‘to send every soul aft.’ The boatswain’s miralty, What became of him after we parted I cannot say, except that he 
mate announced it to the crew, and than the poor fellows, with mournful | 48 Confirmed, though his name does not now stand upon the list—most 


Yantain’s | Probably in his grave. 
_eeens The Master, oki Tom Humphries (also acting), was a complete rough 


The whole presented a melancholy spectacle, and the wild associations | Kt, and had been Master of ' north-country collier, in which employ he 
with the locality, as well as the occasional howlings of the breeze, and | }@d been brought up, but not educated—a capital practical seaman, but he 
the moaning of the pent up waters inthe ship’s hold, contributed to had no by sang taney fot A quanrent' Ot etme Mhee's pig fe . — = 
heighten the mournful interest. Now, notwithstanding the peculiarities first day he joined the sloop, the Captain invited him to dinner, and when at 
of Captain Rose, he was much esteemed by his people, and though there table, very courteously bowed to his guest ; ‘Mr. Humphries, shall be hap- 
is great recklessness in the nature of an English tar, yet on especial oc- | PY od Tee “fade with you.” | ; 1fi / , 
casions his warm sensibility is quickly aroused, and what could possibly on Tom fic get ed about = his chair, lookec rst at one and then oe 
be more calculated to arouse it, than the circumstances of the existing other, without accepting the challenge or making any oe The _— 
moment, with their onve gallant ship beneath their feet, a perfect wreck, ap org a Gens 6 him, pees gp Ant aap and said, ‘ Master, the Captain 
and a long, if not a last farewell to be pronounced between shipmates and He neues you to thee Wine Wilh Rill. 
messmates of many years, who had fought for England and for victory ! 


‘Has he?’ returned the old boy; ‘then 1 shan’, for I always drinks 


. ° 
alent Not one of them knew to which ship they would be drafted, so that | "8° 


amongst old friends, doubt and uncertainty prevailed as to their future The burst of laughter caused by this announcement may readily be con- 


When Cowper put forth his ‘ Task’ there was no poet of any great ability | destination. Let it not be supposed that there was any appearance of un- ceived, and I need haruly say that it continued a standing joke fura long 


or distinguished name in the field. Hayley ambled over the course, to use | manly despondency in that gallant band; it is true, they had lost their oo one ag eee ee ee ee 
an expression of Southey, without a competitor. But Hayley had done his | comfortable home—it is true, that a separation was about to take place os antenats t} - wed 6 Soatieaue a y ta ae po Med ss boy By sone 

pee Rese as that was, though hisday was hardly by. It was Cowper who | between sturdy hearts that placed a value upon each other, and though in _ pages nrg aoe Sarees oe ogee tagpesteecaliesey. 
ore 


us from the fetters which Johnson had forged for future poets, and 
Hayley had done his best to rivet and retain. Nor was Cowper without 
some assistance at this time. Evans’s old ballads did something to extend a 
taste for the early but unknown masters of our poetry. Same of Mickle’s 
imitations, in the same collection, were read by younger minds with au influ- 
ence of which we enjoy the fruits to this day. Charlotte Smith put forth a 
volume of her sonnets, replete with touching sentiment, eminently charac- 
teristic of the softer graces of the female mind, and the late Sir Egerton | silent. 
Brydges, a volame of poems, containiug one noble sonnet (* Echo and Si- | ‘ down,’ and the people moved stealthily away. 


seamen there was a feeble effort to cheer at the close, but the ve 





: . . as to pour outa good modicum of rum, and then fill up the vaeuum in his 
; these things caused a mournful aspect, yet there w P : ’ : : 

many these things ca nial aspect, 3 > Was a firmness and | sjass with hollands, so as to make the draught tolerably poteu!, but he did 

determination in their manner that still evidenced Britannia’s sons. . ° : , : 

Captain Rose briefly addressed them in terms of praise for past conduct, | °° detect it. Many a time have I seen him sitting alone in the gun- 

P . y . a past conduct, | room, swaying back in hischair, with his feet upon the table, swallowing 

and recommending them to behave at all times in such a manner as never four or five of such mixtures, and singing over and over again, ‘A mon 

to do discredit to the character of the Agamemnon. Amongst the younger ali : - ' eae 


’*s a mon tor aw’ that,’ till he was carried away to his cabin by the servants. 
terans (and : 


, : : ‘ , é oropensi i at last; he was 
there were many on board of her) shook their uncovered head sand remained ee henge rg Peereedast = po tla Aah tea repre there 
The captain waved his hand, the boatswain aud his mates piped , vay wh send “shee 7 Toes 
This was only for afew 


of him he was Boatswain’s Mate in the Crescent frigate. 


: cng 1 . k ! fev i. . . ‘eg 0 a lets 
lence’) which, though neglected at the time, will live as long as any poem | minutes, the officers were speedily on the alert with watch-bills and divi- i wes Master’s-Mate, and there were four or five Midshipmen. Wright, 


of its length in the English language. 
| ‘The ‘ Task’ was followed by a volume of poems from a provincial press | his bag, which was handed over into the liue-of-battle ships’ 


ull of the very finest poetry and one that has stood its test, and will stand | stowed away. The calling over the names prodaced considerable excite 
ment, as it apprised the eager listeners, of their destination, and who was to 


for ever. The anthor of the ‘ Task’ was of noble extraction, and counted 
kin with lord-chancellors and earls. His fellow-author was a poor Scottish | accompany them; and whilst some were earnest in their exp 


sion-lists, and the names were called over by the mates, each man secured or, as we styled him, Jemmy the Barber, from the lines — 


boats and ‘ Here lives Jemmy Wright, 
The best shaver in all England—almost—not quite.’ 


ressions of | 2% extremely seampish, althorgh a young man of goou family, and Darty 


nt, nameless and unknown when his poems were put forth, but known | pleasure at the prospect of continued fellowship with old messmates, others Allen, a well-educated lad, the natural child of an eminen! Jew money- 


and deservedly known, wherever the language of his country has been 


could not refrain from manifesting deep regret at certain separation from dealer in the metropolis, but of so wild and wayward a disposition as to des- 


heard. This poet was Robert Burns. Cowper and Burns were far too no- | those who shared the allowance of grog, and with whom they had been troy the really excellent prospects shat were placed before him. 


bly constituted to think discouragingly of another. ‘Is not the ‘ Task,’ | shipmates and watchmates for years. 


Such were the parties who were left ata dreary time of the year to their 


says Burns, ‘a glorious poem?’ The religion of the ‘Task,’ bating a few| The officers, too, seemed to teel their own situation most keenly. The | 0 resources: there was no — a on ne ola ta ye cere 4 and 
scraps of ‘ Calvinistie divinity, is the religion of God and Nature ; the reli- | Agamemnon had been a happy, easy-going crafi—tbe ward-room a focus though now and then we caught sight ol a id running - t 1 tse = 
gion that exalts and ennobles man.’ ‘I have read Burns’s poems’ says | fur enjoyment—the cockpit the centre of mirth and fun; even the war- | !¥ at the interval of months that we could pick up the slightest intelli- 
Cowper, ‘and have read them twice ; and though they be written in a lan- | rants were fine old fellows, inferior to none that’were eligible to bind up | 8°2¢e from home. 


guage that is new to me, and many of them on subjects much inferior to the | with Lord Melville’s naval nusegays. 


if he should not hereaiter divest himself of barbarism, and coutent himself 
with writing pure English, in which he appears perfectly qualified to excel. 


He who can command admiration dishonours himself if he aims no bigher | ship they loved would never more receive them. 
than to raise a laugh.’ This, let it be remembered, was written at the time 


_ ‘ Poor Burns!’ he writes in another letter, ‘loses much of his deserv- | blast, and all else was silent. ‘ Stand by hammocks,’ shouted 
raise in this countsy through our ignorance of hislanguage. I despair | and in less than a minute the whole of t 


Had there been any previous inti- | The day but one subsequent to the departure of the fleet, arrangements 
author’s ability, I think them on the whole avery extraordinary production. | mation that the several bonds were so soon to be dissevered, it could not | were made for clearing the wreck. 


He is, I believe, the only poet these kingdoms have produced in the lower | have failed to have caused considerable pain, but there would have also 
rank of life save Shakspeare (1 should rather say save Prior,) who need not | keen preparation to soothe the mind. Now, however, the thing had been 
be indebted for any part of his praise toa charitable consideration of his | so unexpected, 80 sudden, and so truly distressing, that it gave additional 
origia, and the disadvantages under which he has laboured. It wiil be pity | weight to sorrow ; they were about to become intruders on board other 
ships, and apprehensions very naturally arose, that not only would their 


Fabian sent tor me into his cabin, 
and gave me a wriiten order to take command of the island of Govetta 
with 50 men, and receive charge oi the stores, &e., ofthe Agamemnon, I 
was the Governor at once, and, as a matter of course, went on shorefto 
reconnoitre the place and select my palace. 

I hard)y need say thata youth of nixeteen was not a little proud at hav- 


welcome be brief but their comforts considerably abridged ; besides, the | ing sv much confidence bestowed upon him, although the cause was a 


melancholy one. ‘There was also that precious unction to a Midshipman’s 


L In a few short minutes, both officers and men formed groups along the | heatt—power, with but smal] control; fifty men at my disposal; strong bat- 
when the poet's reputation was as yet unconfirmed. But the praise is | inclined plane of the gangway, and amidst overstrained attempts at joking, 
ample, andsuch as Burns would have loved to have heard from Cowper’s | they talked of the future. The boatswain’s pipe sounded sbhrilly in the 


teries; extensive barracks; officers’ dwellings; two miles and a half of 
territorial domain in length with (at the broadest) half a mile wide ; 
the official, | beautiful green grass; two goatsand some cattle. I was elated with my 


e people ranged themselves fore | good fortune, and McCreery volunteered his services to accompany me 


with meeting with any Englishman who will take the paius that [ have taken | and aft on each side the ship; the cloths were removed from the nettings— | over the domain. 


to understand him. His candle is bright, but shut up ina dark lantern. I 


lent him to a very sensible neighbour of mine: but his uncouth dialect | mocks were passed over into the boats, every man following 
Frenled all, and before he had half read him through, he was quite ram- 


raik ;’ if the meaning was somewhat difficult at the time, few will need to | distance tossed up their oars. 
be told it now. The study of Burns is very general in England, and in Ire- 


order to the boat where his bag had been stowed ; the officer took up his 
vezled.’ The word to which Cowper alludes occurs in the ‘ Epistle to Lap- | station in the stern sheets, and the flotilla shoved off, but when at a short 


each one seized his bedding—a shrill chirping pipe followed—the bam™| 4Yon’ll live likea fighting cock here, Oldjunk,’ said he ; ‘ and taking weath- 


his own inj er and all circumstances under consideration, it wi'l be at least a six 
months’ station for you, and may give you a lift by-and-by.’ 

‘{ am perfectly satisfied, Sir,’ said 1, with a Midshipman’s humility on my 
tongue, and a great portion of the devil-may-care spirit in my breast ; ‘ and 


: Captain Rose still retained his position on the poop-ladder, when the First | I cannot go far wrong with the eyes of Captain Fabian as well as your own 
land he is almost as much understood and appreciated as in his own country. | Lieutenant reported that the ship was clear of all but themselves, and his 


upon me, and [ am sure it shall be my study to affurd every satisfaction to 
[Remainder next week.] Fraser's Mag. | own gig was waiting to receive him. The shades ef twilight were falling | both.’ 
° deeper and deeper, and the veteran was scarcely distinguishable in the| ‘You will do right, Oldjunk,’ answered he, with a patronizing air, ‘ and 


- gloom—nota voice was heard upon the waters—the winds had free range | your situation will require great caution and management, unacquainted as 
MY OWN RECOLLECTIONS OF THE RIVER PLATE. 


—the ripple murmured alongside. Suddenly the sound of the 


chief boat- | you are with the people, and the stores without any place of security, Be- 


BY JONATHAN OLDJUNK, ESQ., R.N. swain’s mate’s call sent forth a loug note, all that could stood erect with | sides as yet we know nothing of the intentions of the Spaniards.’ 


I know not how it is, but the fact is most certain, that everything is 


their hats off; another pipe, and there arose those hearty ‘ hurrahs,’ which 


‘Oh, [ shall very soon put the defences to rights, Sir,’ responded I confi- 


7 : as ; none but British sailors can give with sincere goodwill—a single cheer was | dently. ‘One or two guns—and they are long 32’s—will sweep the entire 
changed since | first entered the Service, and there seems to exist an in- a 


: : mig * ; . an in-|returned. ‘ God bless you, my lads, God bless you,’ came trom the lips of | island. Nothing woul 
creased desire for alteration with but little consideration how far it will Captain Rose, for he well knew that the salute was meantfor him Aj} ‘How came the place to be taken, then?’ demanded he; ‘you see it is 
single responsive cheer proceeded from the people, the oars dropped into | entirely abandoned.’ 


lead to improvement. Now there is something in a sailor’s complaining, 
for the best seamen generally ‘ grumble and get on? but for your know- 


venture to attack me !’ 


n I Oe : ; the rollocks with a simultaneous splash, and the boats moved away to their| ‘ Because,’ answered I, with a youth’s nationality, ‘ because they were 
nothings to be continually fiffding fault with their betters, in greater expe- 


; : respective ships. 
rience and superior knowledge, cannot do otherwise than ‘rile’ a sea 


man’s nature. At this present moment, J can with truth declare, that 
England never possessed finer fleets since the day that King Alfred beat 
the Danes off Dover, and that is going far enongh back any how. Beau- 
tiful ships they are, and as near perfection as it is possible to construct 
them; the crew can play at leap-frog on each deck, and have eapital el- 
bow-room for manning the gun-tackle falls, yet there’s a set of lubbers, 
who never hauled out a weather-earring in a squall, or passed a shank- 
peinter round a well-fished anchor, that throw themselves prominently 
forward and swear that the British Navy is going headlong to the devil, 
whilst others strive to deteriorate the character of the seamen, though the 
latter have just shown that they can, with the spirit of old, rig and fit out 
a line-of-battle ship all ready for seain fifty-six hours. Such things were 
not uncommon in the time of war, and there are many yet living, whocan 
remember the case of an 84 hauling out of the Mole at Gibraltar, on the 


sailor through necessity, and of those I shall speak hereafter 





and secured her foremast (shot through in many places), knotted and 


e shot- holes between wind and water, completed with stores of all kinds, tain the extent of mischief and to tender offers of assistance. 


anchors and cables, powder and shot, and provisions for four months. remain long but alter a mutual display of good feeling and a visit to the 
This, under all the circumstances, was the smartest thing during the war } wreck Soy on | which be frequently eulogized Lord Nelson), he took his 


with the French, and the rigging and outfitting of the Bellerophon and | departure for 








» of-war or two were then lying. 
* Southey’s Cowper, Vol. iii. p, 32. 











Capt. Fabian (the Commander of the sloop) was a fine-lookimg gentle- 


Fnglishmen who stormed it, and there will be Englishmen to defend it 


The sloop to which I belonged received a Midshipman (nephew of the | again.’ 
Rev. Atholl Wood) and forty men, amongst whom were several smart sea-|_ MacCreery smiled, but uttered no more, and in a few minutes we landed 
men,two negroes (one of whom a t:ll stout good-tempered black named Jack- | on a shingl 
son), and a diminutive Highlander, who was lame in the hip, and rejoiced | eagerness, i 
in the appellation of Hameish Mogan, though he was entered on the ship’s 
books as James Hogarth, a tailor by trade. a soldier by reputation, and a | arrested my steps. 


point that ran out about twenty yards into the bay. Full of 
took my fowling-piece under my arm, and having got my feet 
ashore 1 was runniog up an ascent, when the voice of the First Lieutenant 


‘ More haste worse speed, Mr. Oldjunk. Wait till I join you, and let us 


In the forenoon of the following day our Captain had an audience of the | look round together.’ 
Admiral; the signal was made to weigh ; the fleet purchased their anchors ; 
the ships crowded on canvas, and stood out of the bay; we merely shifted 
our berth to one more convenient, and again brought up; the others gra- 
dually lessened in the distance, till their white silver sails were diminished § 
to the gull’s wing, and one by one they disappeared, so that we were left | structions for the future,—spiced with wise saws and modern instances, 
alone with the shattered wreck, for the purpose of securing her guns, 
stores, &c , which we were to land on the island of Goretta, till transports 
12th July, 1801, having in about four days, shifted her mainmast, fished | came round to fetch them away. The first communication we had witb the 

| shore, was throagh an officer of the Spanish navy, who came down the 
Fp the rigging that was cut to pieces, bent entire new sails, plugged | river, ina large decked barge, from the Governor of Monte Video, to ascer- 


As a matter of course I instantly complied, though not without relactance ; 
as I varnestly longed to see my new domicile, which had appeared rather 
handsome as beheld through a glass from the gangway of the sloop. How- 
ever we walked up leisurely alongside of each other, Mac giving me in- 


The first structure we came to was a masked battery, of six long 24-pound- 
ers. The guns had been thrown over the parapet, and were almost con- 
cealed beneath the long grass. We found them spiked, aud the trunnions 
knocked off. On the battery stood the carriages, 1D a state of wreck, and the 
fortification itself much dilapidated and destroyed. ; . 

He did not} ‘Sir Home Popham’s works,’ said Mac Creery, a8 he pointed to the ruins. 
‘Had those guns been well served they might have done great mischief; 
but they could not hold out long, as there is no cover whatever for the artil- 


is ship up the nver, where two Spanish frigates and a brig- lery against a frigate’s guns at the back of the island. So that you see, Old- 


: is wi f to you by way of defence.’ 
Thain te om comer bard spon me, but, nevertheless, I resolved to 
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mount a couple of the Apmcemnerts main-deck guns to protect the stores, 
which would have to be landed within half a cable’s length uf the battery. 
From therce we proceeded to a long range of buildings, about half way 
across the island. They were scarcely so yood as barns in England. The 
roofs in some places had been battered in, and were leaky. In several 
the walls had large holes that admitted free ingress to the weather. 
he floors seemed as if they had been turned up with pickaxes; and though 
the exteriors of the buildings looked to be in pretty good order, yet the in- 
teriors were in a sad miserable plight. These had been barracks, and 
for a short time, in 1806, our troops had tenanted them,—of which many 
curious memorials remained drawn with charcoal upon the white walls, and 
the names of individuals, with the numbers of particular regiments, were 
distinctly pointed out in a most ludicrous manner—some were gibbeted, 
others apparently fresh gazetted. Some clever fellow had hit off Sir Home 
Popham and General Backhouse most accurately in profile. There were 
no doubt many others, but those [ have named it was impossible to mis- 
take, and there certainly was a good hour’s amusement in tracing these ca- 
ricatures. 
_ We did not, however, stop many minutes; and after McCreery had cast 
his eyes over the largest place, he said quietly,— 
‘It will just do, Oldjank—good leagie-ugiante of room ; and, as for the 
holes, we must plank them over, and hoist a couple of the sixty-four's sails 
at the odivand. The root will require caulking, to be sure ; but that may 
soon be done ' 
‘I beg your pardon, Sir,’ said I, in a cold shiver. ‘ it will hardly be possi- 
ble to exist in sach aruin. A few more heavy breezes it will be launched 
upon the waters in small pieces. The very sight of it is enough to give one 
the ague.’ 
‘ Nevertheless it will do very well for the purpose,’ quietly responded the 
First Lieutenant; ‘ and you can have your eyes about you here, to see that 
there is no skulking.’ 
‘It would be wretched to be berthed in a hole like this, Sir,’ said i, 
somewhet deprecatingly ; ‘the Doctor would soon have his hands full——’ 
‘ You are right, Oldjunk,’ answered he, with an ominous shake of the 
head ; * but still it will do for an admirable rigging-loft, and, as I mean tu 
strip ship, we cam overhaul the gear under cover.’ 
My uneasiness at supposing he intended this for my abode was at an end. 
We examiced the other buildings,—appropriated the best for the people, 





and then proceeded to the house which had evidently been the quarters of 


the Commandant. It was bat little more than an humble cottage, with three 
rooms upon a floor, and those in a very rough condition. It was entirely 
destitute of either doors or windows. ‘The walls were perfectly bare; and 
for months it had evidently been used to shelter the cattle. Two others 
stood adjacent, of a more diminutive size, with deep cellaring underneath, 


and the cavities below were crammed for several feet deep with seal-skins | in?’ 


going to decay, that smelt most abominably. Iu the first ef these wretched 
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which | instantly recognised, ‘and fine strapping vagabonds they are, too.— 
We heard your fire, Sir, and ran directly. Hope you have had nothing else 
to mislest you. Let him alone, Jenkins; that chap’s as big as a bullock, but 
he’s dead enough now.’ 

My mind still dweliing upon the rats, I applied the language of the man to 
them alone ; and though, of course, I did not believe he could have tallen 
in with one‘ as big as a bullock,’ yet, when I recoilected the heavy blows, 
and the manner in which they resounded, as well as the cries and groans 
that succeeded, I felt assured that something more than common had occur- 
ed. Besides, I was confused by the screeching of tw» rats, who, in their 
be. jem to get away, had rushed into a hole at the same moment, 
and literally were so fast jammed, that they could move neither ahead nor 
astern. 

‘ Are you all safe, Sir?’ continued Anderson, in atoneof alarm. ‘I’m 
blessed, Jenkins, but there’s something wrong with the officer. Thedoor’s 
fast, too; but it’s plain enough there’s been sumut of a skrimmage. Yo-hoy! 
Mr. Oldjunk—them creatures will never trouble you again.’ 

‘I’m all right, Anderson,’ answered I, turning out of my cot, ‘I have ex- 
perieneed a severe attack, but |’ve weathered it so far.’ 

‘ Glad to hear it, sir—glad to hearit,’ responded he. ‘ Jenkins and I heard 
the signal, and we made all sail from the dism iotulated battery direc tly— 
hero’s two or three more under way.’ 

1 then remembered that the firing of a pistol was to be the intimation that 
succour was required ; but it puzzled me to conceive what enemies could 
have been met with outside. 

i What was that scuffing!’ asked I, ‘ you must have struck some hard 
ows’ 

‘ Why, yes, Sir.’ replied Anderson, with some degree of seriousness, ‘such 
specimens of hooman natur arn’t very easily killed; but, never mind, they 
are done for now.’ 

At this moment a thought struck me—and it certainly made me shudder 
—that he might be alluding to some prowling Spaniards (for I telt satisfied 
that it could not be the rats) who had been tempted to cross from the 
main land in search of plunder; and however indefensible their conduct 
might be, yet, as intruders ourselves, their death would no doubt cause con- 
siderable strife and mischief, and draw down upon us the disapprobation of 
theCaptain. 

‘ What have you done, Andersen?’ demanded I, somewhat sharply. 
whilst labouring under the impression. ‘ Surely you have not killed a 
Spaniard ?’ 

‘Well, I suppose they're Spaniards, Sir,’ replied the seaman, careless- 
ly, ‘seeing as they belonged to this d d no-man’s sort of a land ; 
though I rather think they’re a sort of half-and-half in an amphiberous 
way. But hadn’t you better open the door. Sir, and let us bring the bodies 





By this time I had quieted the two rats in the hole by covering them over 


abitations I decided to berth wyself, and make it the seat of government ; | with a billetof wood that must have made their ribs ache, and then I open, 
though I must own that when I contemplated the many dreary hours that | | ed the door, with fearful misgivings that murder had been committed. A 


shou d have to pass alone at night, some distance from the men, I found noth- 
ing pleasant to shine upon the prospect. But there was no means of es- 
cape, and therefore | made up my mind to grin and bear it. 

Ve iuspected three other batteries, similar in all things to the one alrea- 
dy mentioned, and the whole had mounted twenty-four 24-pounders, now 
rendered totally unserviceable. The afternoon was beautifully fine—the 
sun shed a pleasant warmth, as it shone brightly on the glassy surface of the 
waters,—the blue mountains rose conspicuously against the transparent 
light of heaven, in the distance across the bay,—whilst on the outside of the 
island the expanse was filled with sky and ocean, excepting a small dark 
spot upon the bosom of the latter, some four or five miles off, the solitary 
resort of seals. 

\t e returned to the ship, that lay slumbering, like a lonely thing, cheer- 
less and companionless, the weary sentinel of the dismantled wreck; and 
Mac having given in his report to the Captain, everything was ordered to 
be ready by daylight on the following morning to commence operations 
Working-gangs were mustered, with their divers, to hoist provisions, &c., 
out of the sixty-four’s hold; a raft was to be made for her guns; we bad the 
whole of her boats, as well as our own, to man; the shore party were di- 
rected to be landed to prepare the barracks; and the carpenters were or- 
dered, by the best means within their power, to put my place in something 
like order. 

The early peep of morning set tae whole in motion, and, though it 
was excessively cold, yet all hands turned to with alacrity. [ first visit- 
ed the wreck. There was a stiff breeze, and she lay restlessly, moaning 
like a fettered giant in the last stages of a devastating fever. From thence 
I went on shore with a quantity of the wreck, and as many half main- 
deck ports as I could collect. "I found the Carpenter’s crew particularly 
busy,—the half-ports furnished them with capital windows, they were 
soon fixed up ; an outer door was speedily hammered together ; a plat- 
form was laid down upon the ground for a floor in the largest room; the 
walls were hung with ensigns and signal-flags; a couple of half-hogs- 
heads planked over, and covered with red baize, afforded me a com mo- 
dious table; there were three or four camp stools for seats, a cot the Captain 
had given me to suspend from the beams, with an ensign for a curtain; 
and in spite of every obstacle, the place began to assume a respectability 
and comfort that truly gladdened my heart. 

The men went steadily, like hearty good fellows, to their work. They 
had plenty of materials ; the mess tables of the sixty-four were procured 
from the weather side of the snip, and slung against the wall of the build- 
ing, the hammocks were hung up at the far-end, a sail separated the 
apartment,—in fact, by evening they contrived for themselves a condition 
of enjoyment that thousands might envy. The first day we were victual- 
led from the sloop ; but the following day allowances were to be served 
out, and we were to cook all ourselves. Having seen my brave lads all 
berthed, and appointed look-outs for the night, I retired to my solitary 
tenement, where one of the men had kindled a good fire ; and the keen 
air having made me hungry, I hate a hearty supper, swallowed more than 
one glass of grog, and then, placing a Purser’s candle in a signal-lantern, 
Iturned in. 

Sweet is the refreshment derived from sleep, but my change of resi- 
dence for some time deprived me of the enjoyment, and I thought and 
fancied all manner of things. At last I sank into slumber, and dreamed 
my position was attacked by the enemy. ‘The beating of the drums, and 
the shrill sounds of the fifes, marked the approach of the wssailants,— 
there were strange groans, accompanied by the last energies ofthe breath, 
that suddenly awoke me—to find myself snug in my cot, and that the 
noise which aroused me was no deception—the place which had been 
perfectly quiet on my going to bed, now a scene of confusion. 

Some camp-kettles, saved from the wreck, had been temporarily stow- 
ed in my room, and gently putting aside my curtain, I beheld an enor- 
mous rat on the cover of each camp-kettle, drumming away with his 
fore-paws with all his might, whilst the floor was literally black with 
the same vermin, screaming and dancing about with great delight. 
What the groaning and puffing could be (for it was outside this building) 
I could not divine, but L made no doubt that a large portion of the rats 
had come from the 64, and the Spanish gentlemen and ladies were giving 
them a welcome Certainly I felt myself in no very enviable situation, 
especially as, after two or three minutes’ inspection, 1 ascertained that 
some of the wretches had climbed to the beams, and were descending by 
the lanyards of the cot. I had never before in my life seen so many rats 
—their name was legion. ; 

On went the drumming, and on went the skirling and skreeling, and 
so far | was not personally affected, but the fellows who were making a 
Jacob’s ladder of my lanyard were not quite so agreeable. The fire was 
still burning, and threw out a feeble light that rendered the appearance 
of the monsters still more monstrous, as its rays glistened in their bright 
round eyes, and there seemed to be a sort of mystericus communication 
going on amongst them, as if imparting their discoveries. I had nothing 
but a brace of pistols that I had placed under my pillow, each loaded 
with arunning ball, andthough I fully calculated that the report would 
alarm the fraternity, yet I wanted todo something more by way of retal- 
liation for the,disturbance I had experienced. No time, however, was to 
be lost ; one or two fellows had already entered my cot, and as I sat up- 
right in my bed, so did they raise themselves upon their hind legs at the 
foot of it, and stared at me with ravening eyes. The nambers kept in- 
creasing—I did not dare turn out, lest a simultaneous attack should take 
place. I shouted, and though it seemed to cause them a little surprise, 
yet they soon continued their gambols, and the great fellow on the iid of 
the camp-kettle drummed harder than before, and looked at me with the 
Most impudent defiance. ‘So ho! my fine lad—is itso?’ thought [, as I 
levelled my pistol; and the next instant the old gentleman was knocked 
over, and laid sprawling on the ground. The noise of the discharge had 
the effect of hurrying off my unwelcome visitors, who took their depar- 
ture, screaming and hallooing in a violent manner, each pressing upon 
another in their eagerness to escape. Those which had swarmed the beams 
came dropping into nr cot, and skulled fore and aft over the clothes and 
over my y without the slightest ceremony ; some got down to the frame, 
under the mattress—others rolled themselves up in the blankets, and I real- 
ly seemed to be beset, when, to increase my confusion, I heard a scufflinz 
going on outside, and several voices in anger, accompanied by very heavy 

ows. 


‘We've done for them, Mr, Oldjank,’ exclaimed the tongue of a seaman, 





flickering flame played fitfully from the ashes of the fire, and gave me short 
glimpses of an immense animal stretched before the threshold, whose colour 
revived recollections of the vermin, though this did indeed look nearly as 
big asa bullock. 

‘ There’s three more on ’em a little way off, Mr. Oldjunk,’ said Ander- 
son, with self-complacency, ‘and I dare say we might ave had a dozen, 
ownly I thought it best to obey the signal.’ 

‘Had a dozen, my man?’ reiterated 1: ‘by the Lord Harry, there must 
have been thousands—there must indeed.’ 

‘Why I can’t say, Mr. Oldjunk, as there was so many as that ere,’ an- 
swered Anderson, laughing, ‘ but they’re troublesome customers if they can 
get a grip at you with their teeth.’ 

‘Thank Gody they didn’t get quite so far as that, old boy,’ said I, ‘ but I 
never saw so many before in my life. I make no doubt there’s some of ’em 
at this moment stowed away in my cot.’ 

‘| beg pardon, Mr, Oldjuak,’ uttered the seaman, humorously apologetic, 
as if he suspected that I was dreaming, ‘i beg pardon; buat te my seeming 
it’s coming it rather too stroug over an owld tar to endeavour tu persuade him 
that a full grown seal could walk himself intoa gentleman’s hammock.— 
But, howsomever, there’s nothing like a good overhaul, and so here goes 
for it’ 

Four or five men entered, fresh candles were lighted, a supply of light 
fuel was thrown on the fire, and we were soon enabled to see very clearly 
As I expected, no less than five rats were discovered in different parts of my 
bedding, and suffered instant death for their intrusion ; and having got out 
a case-bottle of rum, mutual explanations ensued, by which it appeared that 
[ had been nearly devoured by vermin. They had killed four fine seals that 
had come out of the water, and been snuffing and blowing round the en- 
trance to my dwelling. - 

*They’re full of oil, sir,’ said Anderson, ‘I'll try it out to-msrrow, and see 
what the Purser will give for ‘em. If he’s any way generous, then I’m 
blessed if we don’t make his fortun. As for the skins, I'll take precious 
good care you shall have the best.’ “ 

My cot was once more adjusted, and [ took in a cargo of loose ammunition 
to encounter the enemy, should they again venture forth—several candles 
were lighted, and placed on different parts of the floor—the lids of the camp- 
kettles were removed—and after a stiff glass of grog, each of the men retir- 
ed to their look-out stations, and 1 got again under the lee of the blankets, 
For more than an hour [ lay sleepless and watching; but, except a squeak 
now and then, no disturber made his appearance.. Weary nature at length 
claimed repose, and J lost all consciousness of my situation. How long | 
siept [ cannot exactly say, but I was awakened by similar sounds to those that 
had previously broken my rest, and looking out, saw the rascals had all 
gathered confidence through the stillness that prevailed, and were renewing 
their gambois in high glee; the candles had burnt down low, and two or 
three, still liguted, were dancing about the room; the rats having pulled them 
from their places, were dragging them from each other, contending which 
should get the fleshies/ bite ; and certainly their antics were most ludicrous. 
The camp-kettles had again induced aspirants to mount, but the covers 
being gone, they tumbled in, and could not get out again; their screams at- 
tracted others, who shared the same fate, and there was not a kettle but had 
three or four tenants vainly striving to depart, and desperately fighting in 
their close confinement. f- not long expending my missiles, but seeing 
no one, they were for some time quite regardless, though every now and then 
many of them rolled over in the agonies of death. At last, fearing the can- 
dles might be dragged into the holes, and the place set on fire, I sprang out, 
with a broomstick, and laid about me till the dead and the dying were 
sprawling in all directions. At one time, when I had petned several up in 
acorner they flew at me with great viciousness, and one very large one 
teized upon the thick part of my leg, and would not be persuaded to let go his 
hold, till I held the burning candle as near to his nose as possible—he dropped 
to the ground, and I rubbed out his life with a lick of the essence of broom- 
stick. The intruders were driven away; but apprehensive thet, untaught 
by experience, they would renew their annoyance, I hailed Anderson, who 
brought his hammock to the place and /aid guard for the rest of the night, 
so that my rest was sweet and sound. 

——— 


THE AMERICANS AND THE ABORIGINES. 


A TALE OF THE SHORT WAR. 


The namerous romances of Indian life and manners to which, during the 
last twenty years, the busy pens of Cooper and of his —— on both sides 
of the Atlantic have given birth, would perhaps make us hesitate to notice 
a work of a somewhat similar class, had it not, as we believe, merits aud 
interest peculiar to itself. The readers of B/ackwood who have followed us 
through the varied and lively scenes so graphically depicted by the author 
of ‘ The Viceroy and the Aristocracy,’ will, we are inclined to think, turn 
with pleasure to a notice of another book by the same clever writer, one 
published previously to most of those from which we have already made ex- 
tracts, and of which the time, the characters, and, partially, the scene, are 
different from those of any of his other works. In the ‘ Viceroy’ are found 
an exposition of the sufferings of the Mexican aborigines, and their half- 
blood descendants, ander the inhuman yoke of their Spanish oppressors.— 
Of the book now befere us one of the objects seems to be to illustrate the 
less sanguinary, but still, in many respects, unjust and cruel treatment re- 
ceived by the more northerly races of Indians at the hands of the Americans. 
Barbarous tribes must recede and disappear befcre the advance of civilisa- 
tion ,—doubtless it was not the intention of Providence that a few scanty 
hordes of savages should occapy as their hanting grounds vast tracts of land 
which, by the application of industry and art, would yield sustenance to 
millions of men. But whether, on the other hand, the encroaching spirit of 
the inhabitants of the United States, that restless, rambling propensity which 
has driven their settlers southwards into Mexico, and westward to the Pa- 
cific, should be indulged to the extent of exterminating and dispossessing the 
original owners of the territory before the new occupants have real need of 
it, is a question admitting of more discussion than we shall here attempt to 
enter upon. 

We have already said so much about the author now referred to, concern- 
ing the general scope of his talent, the many beauties and occasional defects 
of his writings, that any further preamble would be superfluous, and we will 
at Once proceed to give specimens of his book. : 

Upon the road connecting the town of Cooss with Milledgeville, the capi- 
tal of Georgia, near to the spot where, at the present day, a convenient hotel 


Lead 


invites the traveller to repose and refreshment, there stood, towards ih: 
close of the last century, beneath a projecting rock, crowned with a few 
red cedars and pine-trees, a rudely constructed, but roomy block-house.— 
In front of the building, and between two massive perpendicular beams, 
connected by the cross- bars, swung a large ns upon which was to be 
distinguished a grotesque figure, painted in gaudy colours, and whose diadem 
of feathers, tomahawk, scalping knife, and wampum, denoted the Indian 
chief. Beneath this sign a row of hieroglyphical-losking characters inform- 
ed the passer-by that he could here find * Entertainment for man apd beast.’ 
On that side of the house, or rather hut, next to the road, was a row of wood- 
en sheds, separated from the path by a muddy ditch, and partly filled with 
hay and straw. ‘These cribs might have been sup the habitations of 
the cows, had not some dirty bedding, that protruded from them, denoted 
them to be the sleeping apartments of those travellers whose evil star com- 
pelled them to pass the night at the sign of the Indian King. Astableand 
Pigsty completed the appurtenances ot this backwoods dwelling. 

t was astormy December night; the wind howled fiercely through the 
gloomy pine-forest, on the skirt of which the block-house stood, and the ra- 
pidly -succeeding crashes of the huge trees, as, with a report like thunder, 
the storm bore them to the ground, proclaimed the violence of one of those 
tornados that so frequently rage between the Blue Mountains of Tennessee 
and the flats of the Mississippi, sweeping with them, in their passage, trees, 
houses, and villages. Suddenly, in the midst of the storm, a gentle tappin 
was heard at the window-shutter of the block-house, to which mam 
after a shor* intervai, a series of heavy blows, causing the timbers of the 
dwelling to quiver to their foundation. Presently the door of the house 
was partially opened, and a man’s head poomedes through the aperture, as 
if to reconnoitre the cause of the uproar, At the same moment that this oc- 
curred, a tall, dark figure stepped quickly forward, pushed the door wide 
open, and, stalking into the dwelling, took bis seat opposite the fireplace, fol- 
lowed, in deep silence and with noiseless stride, by a line of similar appari- 
tions. When all had entered, the door was again closed, and a man of al- 
most colossal frame approached the bearth, where some embers were still 
smouldering. Throwing on a supply of wood, he litone of a heap of pine 
splinters that lay in the chimney corner, and then producing a tallow can- 
dle, lighted it, and placedit upon the table. _ By its glimmering flame, and 
that of the reviving fire, the interior of the hut, fully corresponding with 
the rough and inartificial exterior, became visible. _{n the corner opposite 
the fireplace was the bar or counter, behind whose wooden lattice stood a 
dozen dirty bottles, and still dirtier jugs and glasses. Below these were 
three kegs daubed with blue paint, and marked with the wor is, French 
Brandy, Gin, Monongahela. On one side of the room a pile of deer hides, 
of beaver, bear, and fox skins, denoted a frequent intercourse and active 
trade between the inmates of the tavern and the red men. Near the skins 
stood a huge tester-bed, surrounded by three small bedsteads, and a cradle, 
or rather trough, made out of a fragment of a holluw tree, with boards nail- 
ed across the ends. In these receptacles, to judge by the loud snoring that 
proceeded from them, the family of the tavern-keeper were enjoying a deep 
abd uninterrupted repose. The walls of the apartment were of unhewn 
tree-trunks, varied ouly by broad stripes of clay filling the interstices. 

On a stool in front of the fire sat the man who had first entered, a blood- 
stained blanket thrown over his whole person, concealing both figure and 
face. Behind him about twenty Indians squatted upon the clay floor, their 
legs crossed, their faces shrouded in their blankets, the crimson spots upon 
which seemed to indicate that the expedition whence they returned had 
been other than a peaceful ene. Notwithstanding the presence of these 
strange guests, the master of the block-hoase now busied himself with put- 
ling in order the stools and benches which the intruders, upon their entrance, 
had unceremoniously knocked over, and this he did with as cool and sturdy 
an air as if his nocturnal visitors bad been friends and neighbours, instead of 
a troop of savages on the'r return from some bloody foray, and whe might, 
as likely as not, add hisscalp and those of his family to the other trophies 
of their expedition. When he had put the last stool in its place, he sat him- 
self down next to the Indian who appeared the chief of the band. 

After the lapse of about a minute, the latter raised himself up, and al- 
lowed the blanket to slip from over his head, which now appeared bound 
round with a piece of calico, fringed with gouts of congeaied blood. The 
backwoodsman cast a side glance at the Indian, but it was only a momen- 
tary one, aud he allowed his gaze to revert to the fire. . 

“Has my white brother no tongue ?’ said the Indian at last, in a deep gut- 
tural tone ; ‘or does he wait in order the better to crook it?’ 

‘ He waits for the words of the chief, replied the American drily. 

‘Go, call thy wife,’ said the Indian in the same bass voice as before. " 

The tavern-keeper gotup, approached the bed, and opening the curtains, 
spoke to his wife, who had listened, with curiosity rather than anxiety, 
to what passed Afewsentences were exchanged between them, and the 
lady mene her appearance, a burly, broad-shouldered dame, with an ex- 
pression upon her somewhat coarse featnres, indicative of her not being 
very easily disconcerted or alarmed. An upper petticoat of linsey-wool- 
sey, adapted both to daily and nightly wear, made her voluminous figure 
look even larger and more imposing than it really was, as with a firm step 
and almost angry mien she stepped forward by her husband's side. But 
the menacing stillness of her visitors, and their bloody heads and blankets, 
now fully reveaied by the blaze of the fire, seemed of such evil omen 
that the good woman was evidently startled. Her step, at first quick an 
confident, began to falter, and with an involuntary shudder she approach- 
ed her husband, who had resumed his seat. A minute passed in gloomy 
silence. Then the Indian again raised his head, but without looking up, 
and spoke in a harsh, severe tone. 

‘ Listen, woman,’ said he, ‘to the words of a great warrior, whose hand 
is open, and who will fill his brother’s wigwam with many deer skins. In 
return he askes but little of his sister, und that little she may easily give. 
Has my sister,’ continued he, raising his voice and glancing at the woman, 
‘ milk for a little daughter?’ 

The backwoodsman’s wife stared ather interlocutor in great astonish- 
ment. 

‘ Wilt she,’ continued the red-skin, ‘ give a share of her milk te a little 
daughter, who must else die of hunger ?’ 

The countenance of the woman brightened as she discerned that the 
Indian wanted something of her, and that it was in her powerto grant ur 
refuse a favour. She took astep towards him, and impatiently awaited 
further explanation of his singular demand. The Indian, without deign- 
ing to jook at her, opened the ample folds of his blanket, and drew forth a 
lovely infant, wrapped in a pelisse of costly furs. Fora few seconds the 
woman stood in mute surprise, but curiosity to obtain a nearer view of the 
beautiful child, and perhaps also a feeling of compassion and motherly ten- 
derness, speedily restored to her the use of her tongue. 

‘Good God !’ cried she, stretching out her bands to take the infant; ‘ what 
a sweet little darling ; and come of good parents too, l'll be sworn. Only 
look at the fur, and the fine lace! Did you ever see such a thing! Where 
did you get the child? Poor little thing! Feedit? To be sure I will. 
This is vo red-man’s child.’ : 

The worthy lady seemed disposed to run on in this way for some time 
longer, had nota significant sign from ber husband stopped her mouth.— 
The chief, without vouchsafing ber the smallest attention, unfastened the 

lisse of grey fox skin, stripped it off, and then proceeded to divest the 
infant of the first of the coats in which it was enveloped, like a silkworm 
in its cocoon. But when, after having with some difficulty accomplished 
this, a third, fourth, and fifth wrapper appeared, he seemed suddenly to lose 
patience, and drawing his knife, be, with one cut, — the whole of the 
child’ clothes from its body, and handed it over stark naked to the tavern- 
keeper’s wife. 

‘Incarnate fiend !’ screamed the shuddering woman, as she snatched the 
infant from his hands. 

‘Stop!’ cried the Indian, his cold and imperturbable gazed fixed upom 
the infant’s neck, from which a small medal was suspended by a gold chain. 
Without uttering a word, the woman stripped the chain over the child’s 
head, threw it into the face of the savage, and burried to her bed. : 

‘ The devil’s inthe woman!’ mattered her husband, apparently not a lit 
tle uneasy at her violence. _ 

‘The red warrior,’ said the Indian, with immoveable calm, ‘ will pay 
with beaver skins for the milk that his little daughter drinks, but he will 
keep what he has found, and the door must open when he comes for the 
child.’ . 

‘ That’s all very well,’ said the tavern-keeper, to whom it suddenly ap- 
peared to occur that some farther explanation might not be altogether su- 
perfluous; ‘and I'll keep the child willingly enough, though, thank God, 
I've plenty of my own. Bat if the parents should come, or the white fa- 
tber eae of the child, what then? The red chief knows that his hand 
othe tndien remained for a while silent, and then replied in a significant 
The child’s mother will never come. The night is very dark, the storm 
howls in the forest—to-morrow nothing will be seen of the red men's feot- 
steps. It is far to the wigwam of the white father. If he hears of the 
child, my white brother will have told him. If he takes it, then will the 
red chief take the scalps of his write brother’s children.’ 

‘ Then take your child back again,’ said the backwoodsman, in a deci- 
ded tone, ‘I'll have nought to do with it.’ 

The Indian drew his knife, upon which fresh blood-stains were visible, 
and cast an ominous glance towards the bed. 
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‘ We will take care of it; no one shall hear of it!’ screamed the horror- 
struck woman. The Indian calmly replaced the knife in his girdle, and 

in spoke. > ; 

© The throats of the red menare dry,’ said he. 

A muttering was heard behind the curtains of the bed, sounding not un- 
like the Christian wish, that every drop the bloodhounds swallowed might 
prove poison to them ; the host, however, whose humanity was Jess vindie- 
tive than that of his wife, hastened to the bar to comply with bis guest's de- 
mand. The chief drank a half-gill of whiskey at adraught, and then pass- 
ed the glass to his neighbour. When asixth battle had been emptied, he 
suddenly rose, threw a Spanish gold piece upon the table, opened the cur- 
tains of the bed, and hung a string of corals, which he took trom bis wam- 
pum girdle, round the neck of the child. 

‘The red men will know the daughter of a warrior,’ said he, fixing his 

es upon the infant, which now lay wrapped in flannel upon the bosum of 

hostess. He gavea second glance at woman and child, and then pass- 
ing silently out at the door, disappeared with his companions in the dark- 
ness 


‘ The hurricane is over,’ said the tavern keeper, who had followed the 
Indians with his eyes as they glided like dim shadows to their birch canoes 
upon the Coosa. 

‘In beaven’s name! who is that incarnate red devil?’ cried his wife, 
os breath of relief, and shuddering as she spoke. 

‘ Hush, woman !—hold your tongue! till the Coosa’s between us and the 
redskins. This is no joking matter, I can tellyou.’ 

As he spoke he closed the door, and, taking up the light, approached 
the bed, where his wile was suckling the child. 

‘ Poor little thing!’ said he, ‘if you could speak you woald tell us a tale 
that might well make our hair stand on end. This affair may cost us dear 
yet ; those red devils are come from a scalping expedition; of that there is 
no doubt. But in what direction, God alone knows. Well, if it were 
only amongst the Spaniards,’ continued he, glancing alternately at the 
child, and atthe gold coin in his Land, ‘I should not mach care about it, 
bur’— 

And without finishing his sentence he resumed his place in the bed al- 
though some hours elapsed before the recollection of the strange scene that 
had occurred allowed sleep to revisit his eyelids. 

In defiance of the menaces of the savages, Captain John Copeland, the 
rough but worthy host of the Indian King, institutes inquiries concerning 
the parentage of the infant sv unceremoniously imposed upon him. Vari- 
ous obstacles are thrown in the way of his researches by the disturbed 
state vf the country, and by the Indians themselves, who suspect his inten- 
tions, and keep a strict watch on his movements; and when at last a more 
settled state of things enables him to prosecute his inquiries, it is with 

small success, or at least he does not admit that he has discovered anything, 
although he suspects the child, which is a little girl, to belong to one of 
the French or Spanish planters on the Mississippi. Seven years elapss, 
during which the numbers of the back woodsman’s family are doubled, and 
his worldly wealth augments in a far larger proportion. 

The shores of the Cosa have become populous and flourishing, the sol- 
itary block-house is now a roomy and convenient dwelling, si.uated in the 
midst of smiling plantations, and Captain Copeland is well to do, and much 
respected by his neighbours. One summer eveniug, however, the Captain 
is disturbed at his supper, and his family frightened from their propriety, by 
the appearance of a tall gaunt Indian, who enters the room unannounced, 
and is recognised by a missionary there present as Tokeah, the miko or 
king of the Oconees, the principal tribe of the Creek Indians. This 
Tokeah is one of the most deadly and persevering enemies of the white 
men, whom he detests with a bitter hate, because they have driven his 
nation from its bunting grounds. He it was who, seven years previously, 
gave the little girl in charge to Copeland and his wife ; since then he bas 
regularly sent furs and beaver-skins as payment for her maintenance, and he 
now comes to claim her as his property. Resistance to his demand would 
be in vain, for he is backed by an imposing force of Indian warriors; the 
entreaties of Mrs. Copeland and the missionary are insufficient to turn him 
from his purpose, and he takes away the child, who nas been christened by 
the name of Rosa. The third chapter of the book, which we will now 
extract, opens, after a second lapse of seven years, at the latter end of the 
year 1814. 


At the northern extremity of the Sabine lake, and in the midst of the 
reed and cypress swamps that extend southwards to the sea, there lies, be- 
tween the rivers Sabine and Natchez, a narrow tongue of land, which, 
widening in proportion as the rivers recede, ferms a gently swelling emin- 
ence, enclosed by the clear and beautiful waters of the two streams. The 
latter flow through dark thickets of cypress and palmetto, to the lake 
above named, which, in its turn, is united with the Gulf of Mexico, and it 
would almost appear as if nature, in a capricious moment, had chosen thus 
distinctly to mark the boundary of the two vast countries which the Sabine 
severs. On the right bank of that river rises a black and impenetrable 
forest, so thickly matted and united by enormous thorns, that even the 
hunted deer or savanna wolf will rarely attempt an entrance. The earth is 
overgrown by an impenetrable carpet of creeping plants, under whose 
treacherous shelter innumerable rattlesnakes, king’s-heads, and copper- 
heads, writhe themselves, or lie coiled up on the watch for the wild pige- 
ons, mocking-birds, parroquets, and black squirrels, who share with them 
the shelter of the thicket. Rarely is the maze broken by a clearing, and 
where it is so, is seen a chaos of mouldering tree trunks, uprooted by the 
frequent tornados, and piled up like some artificial fortification. The wild 
luxuriance of the place reaches its acme in the neighbourhood of the cy- 
press swamp, but on the further side of that it assumesa softer character, 
and the perplexed wanderer through these beautiful scenes finds himself on 
a sudden transported into one of the most enchanting of Mexican land- 
scapes, where the myrtle, tbe stately tulip-tree, and the palmachrisii, alter- 
nate with the dark-leaved mangrove, and on the rising grounds the cotton- 
tree and sycamore spread their silver-green branches above a sward of the 
tenderest verdure. The whole forest is interwoven, like a vast tent or 
awning, with the jessamine and the wild vine, which, springing from the 
ground, grapple themselves to the tree-trunks, ascend to the highest bran: 
ches, and then again descending, cling to another stem, and creeping from 
Mangrove to myrtle, from magnesia to papaw, from papaw to the tulip- 
tree, form one vast and interminable bower. The broad belt of land, in 
the centre of which the waters of the Natchez flow, presents to the beholder 
a waving and luxuriant field of rustling palmettos, exiending from the forest 

a full half mile to the stream, in whose waters the mangrove and cypress dip 
their drooping foliage. 

_Ut was an afternoon of that magnificent latter autumn known as the In- 
dian summer, and the sun, golden and glorious, as it is only to be seen in 
that country and at that season, was declining behind the summits of the 
trees which fringe the western shore of the Natchez. Its beams already 
assumed that rich variety of tint, so beautiful to behold, varying from bright 
= to golden, from purple to orange, as the rays passed between the 

aves of the myrtle, the palma-christi, or some other variety ef the sur- 
rounding foliage. Not a cloud was in the heavens, the air was balm itself, 
the soft eveuing stillness was only now and then broken by some babbling 
parroquet, by the whistling tones of the mocking-bird, or the sudden rising 
of a flock of waterfowl, thousands of which floated on the broad bosom of 
the Natchez, and dressed their plumage for their winter flight. Along a 
narrow path between the forest and the palmetto field above referred to, 
a female figure was seen tripping towards a small opening in the wood, 
formed by the uprooting of a mig ty sycamore. On reaching the prostrate 
tree she leaned against a branch, apparently to take breath. She was a 
young girl of about twenty years of age, whose complexion denoted Iudian 
pai sntage, bat whose countenance had something in the highest degree in- 
teresting, even noble, in its expression. Her forehead was well ormed, 
her black eyes had an arch, almost a roguish, glance, her finely cut lips, and 
the whole contour of her physioguomy, betrayed a frank and joyous dis- 
position, whilst the slight curve of her Roman nose gave her an air of deci- 
sion and self-reliance, with which her bearing and costume corresponded 
This costume was far superior to the usual dress of Indian girls, and as re- 
markable for simplicity as for good taste. She wore a sleeveless calico 
gown, reaching to the ankles, and her hair, instead of hanging leng and 
straight down her back, as is customary with Indian women, was twisted 
into a knot, and held together on the crown of the head by an elegant 
eomb. A pair of gold ear-rings, bracelets of thesame metal, and half. 
boots of alligator’s skin and scarlet cloth, completed her graceful exterior. 





From pol cry was suspended a pocket knife of considerable length, and 
Her step could be called neither 


in her band she carried an empty basket. 


not complain.’ 
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posture so imploring, love and anxiety were so plainly depicted on her coun- 
tenance, that it seemed uncertain whether the interest she took in her friend 
had is source in the ties of near relationship, or was caused by the manifold 
charms and graces of the young girl whom she now so tenderly caressed, 
and who had as yet scarcely emerged from childhood. This was the same 
Rosa whose acquaintance we have already made, seven years previously, at 
the tavern of the Indian King, and who now stood in an attitude of enchant- 
ing and unstudied grace, her dark eyes, shaded by their long and silky lash- 
es, alternately reposing their glances upon her kneeling trend, or gazing 
out into the distance with a mournful, pensive look. The gently swelling 
breast, the cheeks overspread with the most delicate tint of the rose, the 
airy and elastic form, might have belonged to the goddess of love herself, in 
the days of her freshest youth; but on the other hand, the childish innocent 
glance, the nobly-formed forehead, the rosy mouth, of which the coral lips 
were rather indicated than displayed, and an indescribable something in 
her whole appearance, gave her an air of purity and dignified modesty cal- 
culated to prevent her beauty from exciting the slightest sensual thought, 
Her hair, of adark gold colour, fell in long tresses around a snow-white and 
exquisitely eanhiet neck ; a gown ot green silk enveloped her person, and 
reached to a pair of the minutest feet that ever supported the form of wo- 
man. Her mocassins were'similar to those of the Indian girl, a white silk 
kerchief veiled her neck, and in her hand she carried a straw hat. 

A tear gathered in the eyes of Rosa as she gazed kindly, but mournfully, 
at her friend, and then stooping down she folded her in her arms, and pres- 
sed a kiss upon her lips. For a short time, no sound was audible save the 
sobbing of maidens. At last the Indian spoke, ina plaintive tone. 

‘ See,’ said she, ‘ Canondah’s bosom is open to the grief of Rosa.’ 

¢ My dearest Canondah!’ exclaimed the beautiful girl thus addressed ; and 
again a flood of tears gushed from her eyes. Ce 

‘Oh!’ implored the Indian, ‘tell thy Canondah the cause of this grief. 
See,’ continued she, in tones melodiously mournful, ‘see, these arms bore 
the white Rose when yet she was very little, on these shoulders did she 
hang when we crossed the great river, on this bosom did she lie like a water 
fowl that suns itself on the broad mirror of the Natchez. Day and night, 
like the doe after his fawn, did Canondah follow the steps of the white Rose, 
to shield his from harm; and yet, now that she is a woman, and has become 
the white Rose of the Oconees, she shuts her trom her heart, Tell thy Ca- 
nondah what it is that makes thy bosom heave, and thy cheeks become pale.’ 

‘ Does not Canondah know?’ replied Rosa in a gentle tone. ‘ Poor Rosa 
has a good cause to be sad and heavy ot heart.’ 

‘Is the great chief of the Salt Lake the cause of her grief!’ 

Rosa shuddered, took a step backwards, and, covering her face with her 
hands, sobbed aloud. The Indian girl sprang to her feet, and throwing her 
arm round her friend’s waist, drew her gently towards a neighbouring cot- 
ton-tree, up which a vine had crept and twined itself, and now dangled its 
graceful festoons, tasselled with ripe grapes, from the very topmost branch- 
es. ‘Sad is the path of an Oconee maiden,’ said Canondah, afier a long 
pause, during which she had filled her basket with the grapes. * Whilst 
the warriors are absent at the hunting grounds, we sigh away our days in 
the wigwam, or labour wearily in the fields. Would that Canondah were 
a man!’ 

‘ And El Sol ?’ lisped Rusa with a melancholy smile. 





* Canondah should 


The Indian girl placed one hand on the month of her friend, whilst with 
the other she playfully menaced her. : 

‘Yes,’ said she, ‘ El Sol is a great chief, and Canondah owes him her life. 
She will cook his venison, and sew his hunting shirts, and follow him witha 
light heart. Let the white Rose listen to the words ofher sister. Soon will 
El Sol visit the wigwam of the Oconees, and then will Canondah whisper 
softly in his ear. He is a great warrior, aud the miko will hear his words, 
and return the presents to the chief of the Salt Lake, and the white Rose 
shall never see his wigwam ’ 

Rosa shook her head doubtingly. 
‘Does Canondah know her father so little? The storm may bow the 
feeble reed, but not the silver stem of the mighty tree. It may be uprooted, 
and broken in its fall, but never bent. The miko,’ continued she with a 
desponding sigh, ‘sees the chief of the Salt Lake with the eye of a warrior, 
notofa maiden. He has promised him Rosa for his wife, but Rosa would 
rather die than’-—— 
‘No, no,’ interrupted Canondah, ‘ Rosa must not die. El Sol loves Ca- 
nondah, and the miko of the Oconees knows that he is a far greater warrior 
than the chief of the Salt Lake. But listen! what is that?’ cried she, turning 
her head in the direction of the swamp, whence a loud splashing was now 
audible, 
‘ What is it?’ repeated Rosa. 
‘Perhaps an alligator or a bear,’ replied the Indian girl. 
The voise continued, although less loud than before. ‘Canondah!’ ex- 
claimed Rosa with evident uneasiness, ‘ you will not again hunt the great 
water snake ?” 
Her words were in vain. With the swiftness of a deer the Indian mai- 
den sprang through the reeds, and ina moment had disappeared. Rosa had 
no choice but to follow. Whilst making her way through the innumerable 
stems that barred her passage, she heard a loud cry, but it was not Canon- 
dah’s voice. A noise like that of a heavy body falling into the water, im- 
mediately followed, accompanied by a short but violent splashing and beat- 
ing in the mud, and then all was again still. Breathless and terrified, Rosa 
forced her way through the reeds, and at length reached the river bank, 
where she descried her companion standing among the cypresses and man- 
roves, which grew down into the water. 

‘Canondah!’ she exclaimed, in atone of bitter reproach, as her friend 
pointed to au enormous alligator that lay beating the mud with his tail inthe 
agonies of death. ‘Why do you do these things? Must Rosa lose her sis- 
ter, because she foolishly wishes to be aman, and to fight the water- 
snake ?” 

‘See there’ replied Canondah, pointing to a deep wound in the neck of 
the alligator, and triamphantly waving her bloody knife ; ‘ I plunged it to the 
hilt in his throat. The daughter of the miko of the Oconees knows how to 
strike the water-snake. But,’ added she, indifferently, ‘this one was young, 
and already benumbed, for the water begins to be cold. Canondah is only 
a weak girl, but she could teach the young white man how tostrike the wa- 
ter-snake.’ As she spoke these words, she glanced in the direction of a cy- 
ere which sprung out of the shallow water at a few paces from the 
ank. 

‘ The young white man!’ said Rosa enquiringly. 

The Indian girl laid her forefinger significantly upon her lips, washed the 
blood from her hands and knife, and approached the tree. Separating tho 
impending branches with her left hand, she held out her right, open and 
with the palm upwards, in sign of friendship, and then pointed to the shore, 
to which she hersclf slowly advanced. ‘lhe boughs were put aside, and a 
yount man appeared, walking cautiously and with difficulty towards the 

ank, clutching for support at the reeds that grew around him. Rosa gazed 
in astonishment at the stranger. 

‘ How came he here?’ said she softly to her friend. 

The Indian girl pointed in silence to a boat entangled amongst the reeds, 
through which an attempt had evidently been made to forceit. The stran- 
ger had now arrived within a few paces of the shore, when he began to 
stagger, and Canondah, who burried to his assistance, was just in time to 
prevent bis falling back into the water. Supporting him in her erms she 
assisted him to the bank, and the cause of his weakness became apparent, 
in a stream of blood that flowed from his leg, severely wounded by the jaws 
of the alligator. Canondah hastened to Rosa. 

‘Your white brother has been bitten by the water-snake,’ said she, ‘and 
you see that Canondah has oply her gown.’ 

Whilst speaking, she untied the silk ’kerchief from her friend’s neck, then 
stooping down, she gathered, with the quickness of thought, a handful of a 
certain herb. broke a young palma christi across her knee, aud took out the 
delicate, fleshy substance found under the bark of that tree. Returning to 
the stranger, she filled the wound with the pith, overlaid it with herbs, and 
bound it with the handkerchief. The ie was the work of an instant, 
and so rapid and decided were Canondah’s movements, that Rosa’s necker- 
chief was tied round the leg of the stranger before the blush that its loss oc- 
casioned had faded from the cheek of its owner. 

When the bandaging of the wounded limb was completed to Canondah’s 
satisfaction, she again stepped into the water, and carefully examined the 
boat in which the stranger had arrived: then returning to-her patient, she 
gazed steadily at him for a moment, returned a second time to the boat, and 








walking nor running; it was an odd sort of friskin 
After each ten or twelve pacesshe stopped, looked 
and then again sprang forward, again to stop and look behind her. 


‘ But, Rosa!’ cried she at last, as she leaned panting against the syca- 
more; ‘but, Rosa!’ she repeated, in the Indian tongue, and in a tone of bespx 


slight impatience, retracing her steps, and hurrying to meet another y 


Gah a4 advanced along the winding path, ‘why do you remai 


new-comer, and clasped 
ness that almost resembled the coilings of a snake. 


, ‘Ab, the white Rose!’ cried she, in a tone of melancholy reproach ; ‘ she 
See, the grass grows upon the path which her foot 


18 Do longer the same. 
wsed often to press. 


Why i : t 
The complaining y is my white Rose sorrowful ? 





g springing movement. 


back along the path, 


oung thrown up by the waves, than a living creature 
n be- 


Aud so saying, she threw herself upon her knees before the 
er arms around her with a rapidity and supple- 


tones of the [ndian maiden were so touching, her whole 


finally approaching Rosa, whispered in her ear a few words which brought 
a paleness like that of death over the young girl’s countenance. In her tarn 
Rosa gazed earnestly at the stranger, the contraction of whose features, and 
the dall glaze that overspread his eyes, betrayed the highest degree of ex- 
haastion. His ashy-pa e complexion, sunken cheeks, and hollow eyes, 

%ke long privations and severe suffering; he looked more iike a corpse 
His hair, bleached by the 
action of sea water, hang in tangled locks over his neck and forehead, and 
the original colour of his garments could only be guessed at. He appeared 
very young, and his features, allowance made for their emaciation, were by 
no means disagreeable, as he sat leaning againat the trunk of a cypress -tree, 





through the branches of which the sunbeams played upon his countenance 
and lit up its suffering expression. 


‘ Our white brother’s canoe,’ said Canondah, ‘is that of the chief of 
Salt Lake, but he is not one of his warriors.’ e chief of the 





friend her white brother. 


arms, assisted him through the thic 
wearisome tasic, for loss of blood, and previous privations, had rendered the 
stranger nearly helpless, and they were hardly able, by the utmost exertion 
of their strength, to keep him on his feet and convey him along. At one 
moment, when half-way through the palmettos, he seemed about to breathe 
his last ; his strength Jeft him, and it was only by the most laborious and 
painful efforts that the young girls got him over the rest of the field. Pant- 
ing and trembling, they at last reached its extremity, and Rosa sank upon 
the ground, incapable of further exertion. 3 
her burthen out of the palmettos, and then threw herself down by the side 
of her friend. 


———— 


my He is petha s what they call a sailor,’ 
‘No,’ repli 


remarked Rosa. 
Canondah in a decided tone. ‘ Look at bis hands, they are 


small and delicate as those of a girl, though the sea-water has stained them 
brown.’ 


‘He may be a messenger,’ suggested Rosa doubtful y. 
The Indian maiden again shook ber head. 
‘See,’ she said, ‘ he comes from the great salt lake which drinks the waters 


of our river, and yet he knows not how to bring his boat through the 
thick grass. ) 
it, and it buried its teeth in his flesh. Thy white brother has fled from the 
chief of the Salt Lake.’ 


He took the water-snake for a rotten tree, and stepped upon 


She spoke these words with as much confidence and decision as if she had 


herself accompanied the stranger on his adventurous voyage. 


‘ And will Canondab,’ said Rosa, ‘leave her brother to perish of fever in 


the cold night air—he who never harmed her or hers ?’ 


‘ My sister speaks with the tongue of a white, but Canondah is the daugh- 


ter uf the great Miko,’ replied the Indian girl, with some severity of manner. 
The next moment her countenance again brightened, and she took Rosa’s 
hand. 


‘ Canondah will listen to the words of her sister,’ she said, ‘and will be- 

She will take him to the bollow tree.’ ; 

The two maidens now raised the young man, and each taking one of his 
i growth of reeds. It was a long and 


By a last effort Canondah drew 


The last rays of the sun still played upon the summits of the loftier trees, 


of which the lower branches were dimly seen in the rapidly thickening twi- 
light, when Rosa approached the Indian maiden, and with the words, ‘ The 
sun is low,’ roused her from her state of exhaustion and semi-unconscious- 


ness. Canondah sprang to her feet, and the two girls tripped side by side 
into the wood, until they at last paused before an enormous cotton tree.— 
Several gigantic vines, in whose powerful and enervating embrace the 
mighty trunk bad perished, still clasped the magnificent colossus with their 
shining red tendrils, whilst the interior of the tree, hollow by the tooth of 
time, was of a fantastical configuration, not unlike a Gothic chapel, and suf- 
ficiently spacious to contain twenty men. The care with which the hollow 
had been swept out, and the neighbourhood of a salt spring, showed that it 
was used by the Indian hunters as a resting- place and ambush. Canondah 
cautiously approached the tree, and returned to Rosa with the intelligence 
that it was unoccupied. From the branches of a neighbouring cypress, the 
two girls now pas ge quantities of Spanish moss, wherewith they speedily 
composed a soft and luxuriant bed in the interior of the cotton-tree. This 
done, they rolled blocks of wood ard fragments of trees to the entrance, ap- 
parently to form a rampart against the nocturnal intrusion of bear or pan- 
ther. These preparations completed, they returned to the wounded man. 
Canondah passed her left arm round his legs, aud signed to Rosa to grasp 
her hand, whilst their right arms should serve as a support to his back. 
Rosa blushed and hesitated. 

‘ Does the white Rose,’ said Canondah, ‘fear to touch her brother, for 
whose life she was lately so anxious ?’ 

For sole reply, the young girl took her friead’s hand, and raising the stran- 
ger from the ground, they carried him to the hollow tree, and laid him down 
upon his messy couch. 

‘ When the earth iscovered with darkness,’ said Canondah, bending over 
him, ‘Canondah will visit her white brother, and pour balsam into his 
wounds.’ 

But her words were unmarked by the person addressed, who, with the 
exception of a faint breathing, gave no sign of life. The two maidens 
struck into the path by which they had first approached the river, and along 
which we will now precede them in order to introduce the reader into an 
entirely new world. —Blackwood’s Magazine. 

To be Continued, 


—@———_—. 
ENGLISHMEN IN THE RUSSIAN SERVICE 
THE FANSIAWES, 


The late General Fanshawe emigrated to Russia, in the reign of the Em- 
press Catherine II. He was a Captain in the English army (I believe in the 
Guards). Catherine pleased with his appearance, u” homme comme il faut 
in every respect, promoted him to the rank of Colonel in one of her regi- 
ments of Foot Guards. He saw a good deal of service in the Turkish cam- 
paign, under Suwarrow, Potemkin, and the Prince de Ligne, and he enjoy- 
ed her patronage, as well as that of her son and successor the Emperor 
Paul. 

On the breaking out of the war between Russia and England, in the latter 
monarch’s reign, Fanshawe retired to Moscow. The Feath of Paul led 
within a short period to a cessation of hostilities between the two countries, 
and Alexander, now Emperor, gladly received General Fanshawe into his 
service, and gave him a command in Finland: here again he had some hard 
fighting ; however, the war did not last long, the Swedes being quickly 
driven from Finland, and the Duchy annexed to Russia. For his conduct in 
the war, he was promoted to the rank of General, loaded with orders, and on 


his retirement from active service, created a Senatur of the Empire. He 
died in 1826, at Warsaw, on a visit to his sons, at a good old age. 
Three of his sons entered the Russian service ; the eldest, William, served 


with great distinction in the campaign of the years 1812-13. He was se- 
verely wounded at Smolensko, leading the gallant 2nd Regt of tie Guards 
(Semonovsky) into action, where, I believe, out of 3000 men, the force of 
the regiment, 700 only came out of the field of battle. He rose to the rank 
of a General of Division, and Commander of the Russian cavalry, in and 
about Warsaw, in the years (825-26 and 27. Unfortunately he did not long 
enjoy his well-earned honour, for after reviewing some squadrons of caval- 
ry near Warsaw, on a hot July day, being much heated, he bathed his feet 
in cold water on arriving at his quarters ; an attack of paralysis ensued, from 
which he never recovered, and this imprudence terminated his life. The 
following year, George, the Senator’s second sn, also entered the army, and 
joined bis eldest brother in the French campaign, a distinguished officer, 
and particularly so at the battle of Culm; and Fensch the Second, for by that 
name he, as well as his brother, were known is the Russian army, became 
an especial favourite of a man, who, with many faults, magnified by traitors, 
carbonusries, and novelists, was a sincere friend, a gallant soldier, and known 
throughout the Russian army as ‘the soldier’s friend.’ I mean the late 
Grand-Duke Constantine. 

Immediately before the battle of Calm, the Russian Commander-in-Chief 
despatched Colonel George Fanshawe to the Grand-Duke Constantine, to 
request him to join his division as quickly as possible, as he expected an in- 
stant attack from Vandamme. On his way to the Grand-Duke’s quarters, 
he saw a French officer lying in aditch severely wounded. Though pres- 
sed for time, Fanshawe dismounted to see if he could be of service to the poor 
fellow ; he drew him out of the ditch, rested him on abank, unlaced his 
cuirass, but while in the performance of this humane office, the Frenchman 
breathed his last; his cuirass, a beautiful one, Fanshawe took and strapped 
round his own bedy, saying, ‘1 should like the Grand-Duke to see this beau- 
tiful cuirass.’ On proceeding, he was met and informed that the Grand- 
Duke had joined the corps at Calm ; he rode back and arrived just as his re- 
giment was going into action ; he threw bimself off his horse, and charged 
with his regiment, who routed the opposing French force. 

After that memorable action Fanshawe, now an Aid-de-Camp, waited on 
the Grand-Duke, who, after bestowing hearty praise for bis distinguished 
gallantry, noticed the cuirass, and said to Fanshawe, ‘ What merry-andrew 
costume have you adopted, man?’ Fanshawe related the circumstance, and 
added, ‘ This cuirass has this day saved my life, for shortly after going into 
action, three musket-balls struck this cuirass, and had it not been for this 
guard, I should not have been here, to receive your kind and handsome ap- 
proval of my conduct.’ Constantine was delighted, and added, ‘ Humanity 
has this day also had its reward.’ 

Fanshawe, wjth his brother, went through the campaign to its close, the 
occupation of Paris, and there he heard the Parisians shouting as the 
great, and ever to be lamented, Alexander, of glorious memory, passed 
through the streets, ' Moscow brule, Paris sauve,’ a noble tribute paid by an 
enlightened city to the barbarian Russians. — 

On the termination of the war, George Fanshawe had a command similar 
to that his brother William enjoyed, in Warsaw ; there he married, and lived 
happily many years, esteemed by all, Poles as well as Russians, and hon- 
oured, on all occasions, by the Grand-Duke Constantine. : 

The Polish revolution broke out, He fortunately escaped with the Grand- 
Duke, when the rebels suddenly penetrated into the imperial Palace ; not 
so bis brother Frederick, who was a geniilhomme de la chambre to the 
Grand-Duke; him the rebels seized ; and were about to kill, when oo 
found it was Fensch the Englishman; the leader cried out, ‘ Do not kill 
Unfortunately, at this pass his presence 
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Duke Constantine, a gift of his to Fanshawe. ‘Oh, said the infuriated 
mob, ‘ he trifles with us ; he has shown us the image of the beast, hang bim! 
and melancholy to add, the deed answered to the word, and they hanged 
him across the hall-door of the palace. 4 

OF the three noble brothers who served Russia, one only remains; and 
very difficult it would be for any one to say, who had the gratification of 
knowing them well, which of them was kindest, bravest, or best of the 
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THE MARINER’S LAMP.—A TALE OF SCIO. 


In one of those little bays, or rather inlets, which indent the coast of 
Scio and the other Greek islands, lay, during a breathless calm, a grace- 
ful and elegant schooner. This vessel, of the character usually used in 
the trade of the Archipelago, was sufficiently superior in her appoint- 
ments to induce notice. Her long low hull, of an uniform black, rose not 
more than three feet from the water’s edge, including the diminutive bul- 
warks, while her raking tapering masts were disproportionately high. 
Her huge main-boom showed what a vast amount of canvas was packed 
on her, while a square sail, flying topsails, foresails, and jib, proved her 
fully appointed for fair and foul weather. Her rigging was taut and 
neat, while the ends of her flying gear lay coiled on the deck, with an at- 
tention to order which spoke volumes for the discipline on board. Her 
jib alone, of all her sails, was loose, and that hung lazily over the long 
protruding boom, shaken only by the motion of the vessel as it cose and 
fell on the never-resting billows. The anchor chain had been hauled in, 
so as to be right up and down, proclaiming that wind alone was wanted to 
send the schooner to sea. ‘ 

Before a cottage-door, a few hundred yards from the beach, and in a po- 
sition to command a full view of the entrance of the bight, was a young 
man, who, from his costume, might have been readily supposed one of her 
crew. lt was in reality hercommander, Zetzos Zeulonghi owned the 
schooner that floated upon the water like a duck, and fixed his eye in all 
that admiring gaze which the sailor ever bestows upon the vessel] that he 
rules, Zetzos was calling the attention of a young girl, the owner of the 
cottage, to the beauty of the Clio,—so he called his schooner, after the 
maiden who stood by his side. 

Clio was an orphan and an heiress, That is to say, she owned the cot- 
tage she lived in, enough land to yield her an income, and to enable her to 
support an aged female domestic. It may be naturally supposed, there- 
fore, that Clio had numberless suitors, and the supposition was but a part 
of the truth, for they came in shoals, which very often is the case when a 
girl is pretty, rich, and amiable. Zetzos was of the number ; and there 
was something in the frank, manly, though somewhat wild character of 
the sailor, which won upon her heart, despite her dislike to his calling, 
which was that, to speak in soft language, of an unlawful trader. It is 


wondertul how the many sympathize with the bold smuggler, This is a | 


mistaken sympathy. The laws which they evade may or May not want 
relaxing ; but a life of cunstant violation of the law is one which is sure 
to engender more of evil than of good, So thought Clio; and Clio had 
vowed to wed Zetzos only when he ceased his violation of the laws, and 
added to his store as a legal merchantman. Moved by this determination, 
the Clio was now to sail for the last time with a rich cargo, and in future 
to be a schooner trading between island and island, with the consent and 
approbation of all constituted authorities. ; , 

‘Is she not lovely, like her mistress,’ said the enthusiastic sailor, gazing 
affectionately on his vessel, ‘and may not a man be proud of owning two 
such neat creatures 2?” 

‘You talk boldly of both, Zetzos,’ replied Clio sadly ; ‘ were you as fond 
of one Clio as the other you would not make this voyage.’ J 

‘ The last, the very last,’ said the young man gaily, ‘and then my Clio 
will give me a right to say that both are mine.’ : 

‘I have so promised, and my word was ever true,’ continued the beauti- 
ful Greek girl, more sadly still; ‘ but | have my fears. Zetzos, 1 would 
wed you in an hour,’ added she impetuously, ‘to spare this voyage. 1 
speak as I though I never could have spoken ; but I see death in this en- 
terprise.’ 

he young man’s brow was overcast for a moment, and then he cried, 
‘’Tis hard to dally with such an offer; butsee, the wind gently stirs: I feel 
it fanning my cheek warmly from the hills. Adieu, my Clio, for afew days, 
and then farewell my trade, and all for thee. 

The sailor embraced his weeping mistress, and then hastened down to the 
beach, leaped into a light skiff, and shortly stood upon his deck, where he 
waved his cap, in another adieu, to his promised bride. Then the merry 
sound of the sailor’s song was heard, the anchor was tripped, the main and 
foresail were hoisted up, and bellied to the wind, when the light schooner, 
under her captain’s steerage, headed for the open sea, and gently glided out 
of the harbour. 

Clio was a charmed spectator of all this, Every mancwuvre was watched 
with an anxious eye, and one, too, that understood the handling of every 
sail, and the object of every rope; for Zetzos had with delight taught his 
mistress all that gave him so much pleasure. At length the schooner 
rounded a point, and was lost to view, just as evening began to fall upon the 
scene. The day had been serene and lovely, the sky was blue and clond- 
less, with all the mellow sweetness common to the Mediterranean; but the 
night promised utherwise. The sun set in an angry bank of vapour in the 
west, the wind scatiered mares’ tails in profusion over the heavens, and in 
about an hour after sundown began to howl fitfully round the lonely cottage. 
Clio’s sensitive heart took alarm; she stood at the threshold, and watched 
with intense anxiety the progress of the storm. It increased; the dark co- 
lumns of vapour which at first rose only in the east, spread with awful ra- 
pidity over the whole face of the heavens, and canopied them in black; a 
rumbling sound of thunder was heard ia the distance, while the faint glim- 
mer of lightning came fitfully upon the startled senses. Afar off upon the 
water, at a distance vast and immeasurable, a gentle lighting up of some 
dark fringe of cloud, hanging on the skirts of the horizon, showed that the 
electric fluid was at work upon the bosom of the deep. Clio shuddered. 
She was too well versed in the signs of warning which nature gives of her 
convulsions not to know that a fearful tempest was brewing, and would 
sweep grimly o’er that night. So sudden is the advent of a gale in the Me- 
diterranean, that ere she thought it, it was upon her, and Clio retired trem- 
bling to her cottage. 

Her first thought was that Zetzos would again try to enter the bay he had 
left; and, with this fancy in her head, she sprang to a shelf, and taking 
therefrom two untique and valaable lamps, placed them at the window, 
and lighting them, lett them in charge of her aged domestic. Then wrap- 
ping herself in a cloak and hood, she hurried down to the beach, to see if 
they gave suflicient light to be remarked. Her heart beat with joy when 
she saw that they burned in such a way as to leave no doubt of their being 
seen by any vessel endeavouring to make the harbour. Returning to he r 
cottage, Clio now felt somewhat relieved. She had the satisfactiou of feel- 
ing that the little in her power had been done. Still hours passed, the 
storm abated not, and no sign was heard or seen of the schooner. Again 
the girl became alarmed, and presently, during a fearful gust ef wind that 
threateued to shake the tenement she dwelt in about her ears, fell on her 
knees, and vowed that if Heaven would save her lover, every night during 
her life would she, for the mariner’s sake, place two lamps at her window, 
and feed them during the hours of darkness. Clio rose from her knees re 
lieved, and though stll racked with care and anxiety, the tedious hours 
passed, and morning at length came. At dawn of day, the Greek girl was 
upon the beach, gazing with strainin eyes upon the main Nota sail was 
iu sight, save, afar off, a oquare-rigged vessel engaged in anfurling the sails, 
which had been handed during the storm. The tapering spars of the Clio 
were nowhere visible on the horizon, 

The day passed and many other days, and yet no tidings of the schooner 
or her master. Deep was the affliction of the lovely young Greek, the more 
that if her lover had perished, it was while pursuing an unlawful trade. 
But Clio was true to her vow. Every night at eventide the lamps were lit 
and well filled, while Clio, ever anxious, would, in the still watches of the 


night, rise and replenish them, lest their brightness should fade. She, too, 
could ery with Byron’s Medora— 


‘ Still would I rise to rouse the beacon fire, 
Lest spies less true should let the blaze expire.’ 


And great was her reward. Many a fishing berk belonzing to the village 
bard by was, by the timely appraition of Clio's lamp at night piloted pers 
into port, when otherwise, perhaps, the boat had foundered, and all had 
perished. Far and wide spread the fame of this pious and delicate act of 
the despairing Greek girl. Many a vessel made that little bay their port, 
that otherwise would never have entered it. The village increased in im- 
portance,—the inhabitants blessed Clio,—but Zetzos came not; he for 
whom the task was first begun, and the faint hope of again seeing whom 
made it light and pleasurable. Three, six monthe, a year paased—two 
years, and yet no tidings. Clio at length gave herself up to hopeless des- 
pair, and yet patiently did she persevere in her self-allotted task, and for 
Many a restless bour out-watched each star. 

One evening, about two years after the departure of Zetzos, another storm, 
almost equal in fierceness to that which had followed the departure of the 
schooner, barst upen the waters of the Mediterranean; and Clio, who was 
©ver faithful to the memory of the horrors of that night, attempted not to 
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retire to rest, but sitting ap beside her lamps, carefully trimmed them, aid | From Cibber’s description of Nokes, the celebrated actor of his day, 


looked with anxiety for the morning, thinking of long ago. At length, 
wearied with sitting beside her tiny beacons, she wrapped herself warmly 
in her cloak, and caring not that the chill blast blew upon her head, walk- 
ed down to the beach. The heavens were once more clothed in pitchy 
black, and the hollow moaning of the waves sounded ghastly in her ears. 
Turning back, the cheerful glimmer of her beacons alone looked hopeful in 
all the whole scene around, and they twinkled star-like in a whole heaven 
of darkness. Poor Clio, her thoughts centred on one dear object, walked 
along the beach, heedless of the wild fury of the wind, and of the foamin 
billows at her feet, when a souad met her ear, to which on such nights it 
had long been familiar,—it was the swinging of the yards of alarge vessel, at 
no great distance, in the bay. She listened—the storm seemed to drown 
every sound; and then again the flapping of sails, the creaking of yards, 
and then the swift hurrying of the chain cable through the hawse-hole, 
showed that a vessel was about to anchor. The faint outlines of a large 
ship now caught her eye, and again Clio thanked Heaven that she had 
thought of the Mariner’s Lamp, for without it surely no vessel could 
_— entered that bay at night during the gale, much more have dared to 
anchor. 

The lovelyGreek girl listened with charmed senses to all that passed, 
ane presently had the satisfaction of seeing the brig, for so it proved, riding 
at anchor ae bare poles. A loud order was now givento lower away 
the boat, which under the lee of the land was no very difficult undertaking; 
and presently a party having entered it, began to pull for land. The tas 
was noeasy one. The sea was tolerably smooth, but the wind blew with 
terrific violence, and yet did the superiors urge the men to persevere.— 
Stoutly did ‘the rowers lay to their task, and at length the exclamation ‘ in 
oars’ proclaimed that her keel had touched the bottom. In a few minutes 
more six sturdy sailors were in the water, and ranning the boat upon the 
beach. Two men now left the cutter, and landed. They spoke ; their lan- 
guage was modern Greek, though one used it but badly. 

* Thatlamp proved a mighty handy thing, I must say. I do believe but 
for it we should lave never got into these snug quarters; for how aship is 
to find its way in the dark is a mystery to me’ 

‘ Heaven be thanked for that light, which, if I mistake not, comes from a 
cottage I know ful well; though what the girl can want up at this time of 
night is more than I can say. Never mind, Heaven bless her, for she has 
saved all our lives,’ said the other. 

She was rewarded now, and, oh, how richly! She had been proud of 
saving lives before ; but now she had saved her lover. 

‘ Zetzos !’ she cried, ‘ Zetzos! Have | then brought him back to life ?’ 

‘ Clio,’ the astounded mariner replied, ‘ on the beach at this hour !’ 

‘Yes, Zetzos,’ the girl shrieked rather than said, as she hung upon his 
neck, ‘and it was no accident saved your life. That lamp has burned 
for you during two long years,—for two long years has Clio watched, 
and you have come at as and saved by me.’ 

‘My Clio,’ said the young sailor, deeply affected, ‘let us to thy cottage, 
and there we can mutually explain. My friend and supercargo will ac- 
company us.’ 

Clio, with a proud, grateful, glad. and bursting heart, led the way, and 
when the first burst of joy and delight was over, what an exquisite Clio 
she was, and how she attended to the comforts of the wearied sailors, how 
she would provide them with warm fvod and drink ere a word was said, 
were all in admirable keeping with her chahacter. Zetzos followed her 
movements with proud and moistened eyes; and no sight could be more 
pleasing than that rough sun-burunt sailor softened as a woman under the 
influence of happiness and love. They supped, the men having returned 
to the ship; and then their stories were told. That of Clio is already 
known. Zetzos, on the night of the old storm, had been wrecked, the 
schooner striking on a rock. On this the crew saved themselves, and 
were in the morning picked up by an American vessel, bound from Leg- 
horn to New York. Having, when a lad, served in English and United 
States’ ships, Zetzos, who had lost his all, took service. His talents as a 
seaman Were at once appreciated, and in New York he found ample em- 
ployment. His conduct giving universal satisfaction, he was at length in- 
trusted with a brig bound for Leghorn, accompanied by a supercargo, who 
knew the Mediterranean well. Overtaken by a storm, the young Cap- 
tain had run for shelter to Scio, trusting to his knowledge of the coast to 
enable him to run into his favourite bay. What he could do with his quick 
schooner was not so easily done with the square-rigged vessel, and Zetzos 
was about to turn her head seaward, when the Mariner’s Lamp caught his 
eye, aud guided by the welcome light, he reached the desired haven. 

A happy woman was Clio, and a happy man was Zetzos, who, having 
taken his vessel to Leghorn, resigned his command, returned to Scio, and 
wedded his faithful mistress, becoming a plougher of the land, instead of 
a plougher of the deep. They prospered, and prosper still; nor did Clio 
neglect her vow, as her husband each day blesses, sedo many others, the 
Mariner’s Lamp. 

—_——@————— 


LISTON. 


Liston made his first appearance in London, Jane 10th, 1805, as Sheep 
face,in ‘The Village Lawyer,’ at the Haymaiket Theatre. His suc- 
cess was far from that anticipated by the proprietors, especially as the 
Monthly Mirror,—a work whose theatrical reports and opinions were at 
that period a standard on which every reliance could be placed,—in noti- 
cing the talents uf Liston in its Newcastle report, after commenting on the 
talents of other performers, says, ‘ Mr. Liston is, if possible, a still greater 
favourite than ever. In country boys, or ridiculous old men, and in Mr. 
Fawcett’s grotesque farcical characters, and comic songs, he is without a 
rival. He possesses a rich and sterling vein of comic humour; and, what- 
ever he pecivens he is sure to render conspicuous and irresistibly enter- 
taining. Even in tragic characters, where no violent exertion is required, 
he is very respectable. He is yet young; and his natural good sense, and 
remarkable diligence and attention to his profession, must in time lead 
him to a very distinguished situation in the theatrical world.’ 

Liston himself felt so perfectly that he had not been successful, that he 
the next morning, (with his wardrobe tied, like Dick Doulas, iu a blue-and- 
white pocket-handkerchief, accompanied by his favourite pug-dog, ) wait- 
ed on Mr, Winston, the stage-manager, and partner with George Colman 
the Younger, to request the articles of agreement might be cancelled, using 
at the same time these words:—‘ [am sure I shall never do. A London 
audience is so terrific. I know the people in the north ; and { would much 
rather return’ Winston observed, that he had no power of cancelling any 
eugagement without the concurrence of Mr. Colman, 

His second appearance was in Zekiel Homespun ; but with little better 
success. Thus he continued fur some time playing the cast of characters 
usually enacted by Emery, Farren, &c. No impression, however, was 
made upon the public until he appeared as Lord Grizzle in O'Hara’s alter- 
ution of Fielding’s ‘Tom Thumb,’ which, after a lapse of twenty-seven 
years, was revived with the following cast:—King Arthur, Mr, Dowton; 
Noodle, Mr. C. Taylor; Doodle, Mr. Grove; Gaffer Thumb, Mr. Den- 
man; Tom Thumb, Master West ; Queen Dollalolla, (Mrs. Liston) ; Hun- 
camunca, Mrs. Taylor. Liston’s performance of Lord Grizzle took the 
town by storm. His caricature dancing, in the style of Deshayes and Peri- 
sot, produced him a nightly encore to the song. The richest portions of 
this burlesque are Queen Dollalolla and Lord Grizzle, and were certainly 
never ‘ more fooled to the top of their bent’ than by Mr. and Mrs. Liston. 
Many have failed in Lord Grizzle by endeavouring to be too droll. But 
Liston’s gravity caused him a success greater than was bestowed on Shu- 
ter. His first essay in tampering with the text, and playing with the pub- 
lic, was at Covent Garden in the lines to the queen, which are written, Act 
1., scene 3, 

‘Giants! why, madam, it’s all flammery ;’ 
for which he substituted, 
‘Giants! why, madam, it’s all my eye and Betty Martin.’ 

On this night his dancing song was encored a second time, when he 
came forward (although he bad not performed in the comedy,) to excuse 
himself, he being so fatigued. This had nearly destroyed all the favourable 
impression he had made, asthe audience evinced great disapprobation.— 
After some time, however, tranquillity was restored, until the battle com 
mences, in which Grizzle bas a combat with Tum Thumb, and another with 
Nuodle; daring which some wag called from the pit, ‘ Don’t do toe much, 
ine fatigue him.’ This created much merriment; and next morning a 

ulletin was stuck up in the green room, stating ‘ That Lord Grizzle’s 
sicians were happy to declare that his lordship had greatly recovered i 
his fatigue.’ 

At the time of the celebrated O. P. riot at the new Covent Garden The- 
atre, on the night of the 13th of November, it having been stated that Mr. 
Liston had said, ‘The proprietors would have conquered long since, had 
it not been for the opposition of the blackguard citizens,’ on making his 
appearance, he was saluted with loud yells, and a shower of orange peel, 
aud other missiles. He consequently came forward, and with much inter- 
ruption declared that he bad never used any such expression. 

In January, 1823, he made his first appearance at Drury Lane Theatre in 
his favourite character of Tony Lumpkin, which did not draw; and his 
second in Sam Swipes, in ‘Exchange no Robbery,’ which did. He sub- 
eae | performed Dominie Sampson, Baillie Niccl Jarvie, and Apollo 
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Belvi, all of which were marked by that drollery so peculiarly his own. 


Liston appears to have been his very counterpart; the same vacant counte- 
nance,—the uuexpected expression of vacuity, yet glowing in richness. — 
He scarcely ever made his first entrance in a play, but he was received by 
an involuntary applause, not of hands only, but shouts of laughter. 


From galleries loud peals of laughter roll, 
And thunder Liston’s praise—he is so droll. 


Among the many effusions with which the press teemed was one known 
as Liston’s Dream. 


As Liston lay wrapt in delicious repose, 

Most harmoniously playing a tune with his nose, 

In a dream there appeared an adorable Venus ; 

Who said, ‘ To be sure there’s no likeness between us. 


Yet, to show a celestial to kindness so prone is, 

Your looks shall soon rival the handsome Adonis.’ 

Laston woke in a fright, and cried, ‘ Heaven preserve me ! 

If my face youimprove, zounds! madam, you'll starve me!’ 
Brompton, 1814. T. B. 


We subjoin Liston’s puff advertisement of his benefit, June 10, 1817. 
“wR, LISTON TO THE EDITOR. 

‘Sin,—My benefit takes place this evening at Covent Garden Theatre, 
and, I doubt not, it will be splendidly attended. Several parties in the 
first circle of fashion were made the moment it was announced. I shall 
perform Fogrum in ‘ The Slave,’ and Leporello in ‘ The Libertine ; and 
in the delineation of those arduous characters I shall display much feeling 
and discrimination, together with much taste in my dresses, and elegance 
in my maoner. The audience will be delighted with my exertions, and 
testify by rapturous applause their most decided approbation. 

‘ When we consider, in addition to my professional merits, the loveliness 
of my person, and the fascination of my face, which are only equalled by 
the amiability of my private character, having never pincked my children, 
nor kicked my wife out of bed, there is no doubt but this puff will not be 
inserted in vain. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient servant, 
‘28, King Street, June 10, 1817.’ Joun Liston.’ 

Mr. Liston died on the 22d March, 1846, at his residence in St. George’s 

Place. 
———E——EE 


BIRBONIANA; OR, ITALIAN ANTIQUARIES AND 
ANTICHITA., 
‘ Birbone—a Jew, a cheat, a rogue, a vagabond, a liar, a coiner, an ut- 
terer of ail things base and false—an antiquary !’—Barerti’s Italian Dict. 
‘ Ah me! it isa dangerous freak, 
When men will dabble with Antique.’—Hudibras(?) 


SCENE I.—THE INTRODUCTION, 


We will now introduce the reader to an antiquarian scene or two chez 
nous, transcribed from our journal as we entered them therein at the time. 
When it was currently understood throughout Naples—it did not take 
long for the report to spread—that we were a professed purchaser of an- 
tiquities, and ‘at home’ to antiquaries, we were besieged all day and 
every day by a host of dealers, jewellers and Jews, whom the waiters 
were weary of announcing, and were still obliged to announce, who came 
with bundles under their arms, filled with things ‘ugly and old exceed- 
ingly,” which they wished to dispose of as bargains, and hoped we would 
purchase. They came early in the morning; they braved the fiery heat 
of noon; they bided their time whilst we sat at dinner; and, on return- 
ing from our moonlit drive, we are prepared for the announcement that 
somebody still waits with something still unshown for us to see. Some- 
times one man will come alone, and if he finds us unassailable or indiffe- 
rent, he will take care to return next time in company with an accom- 
plice,—an honest, plain fellow in his dealings, who, actuated by feelings 
of pure humanity, and in pursuance of his sturdy motto of ‘ fial justitia 
ruat celum,’ will, at the risk of offending his friend, alter his prices, and 
propose others vastly more equitable and advantageous for us. Enters one 
day a brace of these rogues at breakfast—two such palpable rogues in face 
that you needed no proficiency in Lavater to know at once with whom you 
had todeal. One of the pair, par nobile fratrum, gives a very respectful, 
the other, what is meant for a very courtly, bow. ‘ This gentleman,’ says 
one unknown individual introducing the other—‘ Phis gentleman has just 
landed from Sicily, bringing with hima smallcollection of coins—verging 
tutti—all virgins, and on which bo amateur’s eye has yet rested even for a 
moment.’ ‘Non e vero, Cavaliere?’ * Altro che vero!’ responds the cava- 
lier. ‘I, sir,’ resumes the other, ‘am, as you have doubtless perceived, 
the poor mezzano, the mere umpire in this business; J have no interest 
in the sale of any articles in that gentleman’s pockets; it was by the mer- 
est accident that I heard of his arrival an hour ago; and, as | know he 
must have something good,I pounced upon him at once—would not give 
him time even to shave, (voyez un peu cette barbe farouche—it was 80), 
but brought him hither in great haste, lest others—vous concevez qu’a 
Naples.’ ‘To be sure we did; but did not the Cavaliere understand 
French? ‘Notaword’ ‘ What says the Signore ? interrogates the un- 
shaved Sicilian noble; ‘ Domanda se lei capisce il Francese?’ ‘ Niente,’ 
not a Lit of it, returns he, shaking his head guilelessly. ‘ Non importa— 
it’s of no importance, You, Cavalier, will mention your prices to me, I 
will propose them to this gentleman—he his; i will then give my opinion 
as to what is fair between you, and thus we shall, I trust, do a little busi- 
ness to the satisfaction of both. Signor Cavalier, s’accommodi.” Thus 
admonished of owr breach of manners in having kept the Cavaliere stand- 
ing, we would fain atone for it on the spot, by begging the ‘ mezzano’ also 
to take achair; but he declines it with modest confusion of face. ‘ Come ? 
ma che?’ he has no pretension or business to place himself between ‘ due 
ellustrissimi signori,’ whose poor interpreter he is. We overcome his 
scruples, and all sit down, closely packed round a small table; while the 
noble dealer was unshrouding what seemed, from the length of time and 
material employed upon it, to be a mummy, and, from its size, perhaps a 
ral, Wewere all eagerness and expectancy, forming, as we sat, a capo 
@’opera tor Valentine or Caravaggio, well grouped, and ripe and ready for 
the canvass. At length the ‘ unwinding bout’ draws to its close; the last 
wrapping is unwrapped; anda small bronze Venus, without a shift, falls 
on her haunches on the table. ‘ What a beautiful pezzo have we here!” 
says the umpire, assuming the air of a man well versed in such matters, 
and turning her round to admire har proportions ; ‘and where,’ asks he, 
in a manner that showed he had guessed the answer before receiving It; 
where might this have been dug up?’ ‘ Nei contorni di Lentine,’ was the 
ready answer, and so he ‘ had expected to hear it was; all the best opere 
Greche now come from that neighbourhood.’ We made no remark ; there 
was a pause ; we watched the countenance of the mezzano; he seemed to 
be getting more and more absorbed in the contemplation of the little 
Venus, till, after taking his time, while he appeared oblivious of time, his 
pent-up enthusiasm at the sight of charms which rivet his attention, but 
are beyond his powers of expression, finds vent in the very convenient 
formula of ‘ Pare impossibile !’ which, in the language of English dille- 
tanteism has no equivalent; then suddenly recollecting himself, and fear- 
ing lest, if he kept her too long, we might be jealous, he confided her 
gently to our hands, and having done so, said a second time, ‘ Pare impos 
sidile !’ We, too, turned her round, and (one good turn tending to ano-~ 
ther) in the absence of any better occupation at the moment, we turned 
her round a second time; anid having done so, put her down upon the 
table, without a word of comment. It was a tolerably well-shaped little 
figure, in a very green modern gown, and when we were very green, three 
years ago, we had purchased a twin-born sister of hers at Capua, which 
we now rose to produce, and placed her side by side the other. Our visi- 
tors exchanged glances; the Cavaliere would have said that ours isa copy 
—his the original; but we remind him that a week ago his model did not 
exist, from which to have made such a copy; and the mezzano, Ss 
that the game is up, says his friend must have been imposed upon! that 
there is not a more honest man breathing than the Cavaliere! that, in 
fact, it has been an awkward affair for him! ‘ Pare impossibile,’ thought 
we, that rogues should be so bold! ‘ Had he, the Cavaliere, any thing 
more to show ? ask we of the mezzano in French. ‘To what purpose,” 
answers the Cavaliere, suddenly understanding French; ‘to what pur- 
pose should I waste that gentleman’s time, and my own, in the long pro- 
cess of unwrapping things, which, when unwrapped, he is sure to pro- 
nounce modern?’ and the Cavaliere went away in dudgeon, and quite 
* cavalierly.’ 1 

It being generally understood that yesterday was to be our last day in 
Naples, our friends the antiquarigflocked in from all quarters of the town 
to pay valedictory visits, aud to hope, each man for himself, that he at 
least had always given satisfaction in any little business we might have 
occasionally transacted together. The visits of that day began early, and 
ended—no, they never ended—till next morning after passing the der- 
riere. Coco's black beard, standing at the bedside with a false ‘ Augus- 
tus,’ was the first object that presented itself on waking, and the last pull 
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Che Albion. 





of the bell at night was followed by the apparition of a mysterious figure 
in acloak, with a small sack, full, not of truffles, but of *‘ Lucerne,’ just 
exhumed, and still smelling damp, from the lamp-teeming earth of Pozzu- 
oli. All through that day the dealers seemed to have no other employ- 
ment upon earth than to wait upon us, and accordingly backwards and 
forwards, and up and down stairs they came and hey went, till by mid- 
day they had permanently established, as ants do when they forage, two 
counterlines of communication between us and the street, each dealer 
turther imitating the ant community, in stopping for a moment en passant, 
to touch antenn@, and to exchange intelligences with his neighbour as he 
came up. All would kiss our hand and ‘ augur’ us a prosperous journey, 
and each had some little confidential revelation to make touching the Don 
Beppo, the Don Alessandro, or the Don Carlo whom he had met at the 
doerway. 


Grateful acknowledgements are due, of course, for so many proofs of 
their esteem ; though the caveats come all too late for us to profit by; 
and once or twice, in the dearth of words to tell our feelings, we adopt 
that Italian formula for modesty at a pinch, and beseech them, per 
carita! not to speak so flatteringly of our attainments. At dinner, (an 
Italian friend being at table with us,) Don Gaetano Sbano, whom we have 
not seen for a twe_vemonth, and who has been liberated purposely, as it 
should seem, from St. Angelo, only just in time to pay his respects be- 
fore we leave, stands smilingly behind our chair, talking over imaginary 
drafts which he has received upon Roman bankers, in return for a very 
beautiful set of objects of virtw with which he has been lately, it seems, 
enriching the Roman market! After descanting on the moonlight beau- 
ties of the Coliseum, and other moonshine subjects which had kept him, he 
averred, in Rome a week longer than he intended, he abruptly accosts our 
Italian friend, assuring him that we have now become such a knowing 
proficient in all the tricks imposed upon travellers, and in all the vari- 
ous guiles of antiquaries as practised at Naples, that it would be difficult 
to impose upon us ; and that, infact, he would back us now against being 
cheated by the best of them—modest man ! he might have said of us, in 
place of presenting a false lamp of dirty device, which threw the alter- 
ing of this pronoun, and the substitution of the right one, upon the party 
whom he had been so politely praising. Purposing to start early next 
morning, most of our effects, both old and new, were packed up already ; 
a few of the former, however, still remained out, and stood on a neigh- 
bouring side table. ‘ What a beautiful Ryton!’ said Don G. Sbano saun- 
tering across the room, and taking up a finely executed stag’s head in ter- 
ra cotta, that had originally served for a drinking-cup—a purchase we 
had that morning nek at old Rossi’s curiosity shop. * Beautiful, indeed,’ 
replied we carelessly, and then soéfo voce to our friend poor Ros- 
si, pleased at our sincere sympathy at his late sad bereavements—he has 
ost two charming daughters within a month—insisted upon transferring 
itto us quite as a regallo at twenty piastres’-—these words were spoken 
in a low tone of voice, but Don Gaetano made it a point to hear every- 
thing. ‘Of course we knew,’ enquired he maliciously, ‘ that it was a for- 
gery, in all but the lips?’ And if the lips be true, it by no means follows, 
Signor that decause the lipsare true, the vesse/ appended tothem mustbe so’, 
Jf anv man ought to know about lying lips, it was Sbano ; so at once ad- 

mitting the truth of what indeed there was no gainsaying, we contended 
that the indestructibility of the glaze, tested as it had been with aquafor- 
tis by Rossi himself, proved the genuineness of its antiquity—it proved 
nothing but that we had something still to learn! The nola varnish was 
light as asoap-bubble, but this on the Ryton was thick and substantial. 
How he wished we had been to stay another week to have taught us the 
difference! and how we wished him gone, lest he should make some 
new revelations of a kindred character to the last, and betray our ignor- 
ance in sundry other matters connected with other recent {purchases. 
The door has scarcely c.osed upon his coat-tails when in comes a tall 
—_ fellow out of breath, who begs to take a chair, and declares 
forthwith that he is * tutto bagnato di sudore,’—in our service, and he 
hopes it may not be in vain! Atter administering to him proper resto- 
ratives, (the remains of an agro-dolce, and half a bottle of lachryma,) 
four battered pieces of lead are presented by him for inspection, looking 
very much as if they had just been scraped from the house-top, but which, 
when duly put together by our ingenuity, make up the highly interesting 
inscription,—‘* Vespas ; Aug ; Pont; Maz; Opt: Princip; P.P., are no 
sooner so collocated than our new-comer seems enchanted at a disco- 
very which he would have us think as important as any thing lately done 
in that way After the making of which, he expects that we are to 
carry over the leaden trophy to England, and is much mortified accord- 
ingly at our disheartening remark, ‘ it was so easy to write upon lead !” 
Upon seeing that we are indisposed to be cheated, he resolved to humi- 


And all the Beckers® all the rogues shall sell ; 

How many sick some yan quack at Rome 
Helps—not to England but their longer home ;t 
How many Couriers forge the scoundrel tale ; 

How many Maids their mistress’ fame assail ; 

How many English girls, by foreign arts 

Seduced, have smiled on needy “ Knaves of hearts !” 
Or left onr church, in spite of solemn ‘“ caves,” 

To score off sins by rosaries and aves ! 

Number the gnats that cioud the dewy lawn, 

Or flitting flies that light the sparkling corn ; 

Or pirate hawks that haunt Rome’s lawless sky, 

Or the fell fevers Pontine plains supply ; 

The locust legions count; or say as soon 

What hoarse Cicade stun the sultry noon 

With ringing dissonance ; what flow’rets fair 

In early spring inebriate the air ; 

Or count the gems in every dazzling shower 

That Roman rockets detonating pour, 

Dropping their liquid light o’er Hadrian’s glowing tower ; 
Or tell what crowds on Easter-day repair 

To see their Pontiff-bird, in high-swung chair 
Upborne magnificent ; when, rising slow, 

Th’ emerging figure stands, all white as snow, 

Like some large albatross his arms outspreads, 

O’er all that mighty, silent, sea of heads ! 

Thrice waves his wings, the voiceless blessing sends 
Far, far away to earth’s remotest ends ! 

The joyous news th’ impatient cannon tells, 

Louder and louder, as the discord swells, 

Of clashing bands, and shouts, and drums, and loud-tongued bells !’ 


ee 


THE ATTACK UPON SOULT’S REAR-GUARD AT 
SEVILLE, IN AUGUST, IS12. 
BY AN EYE-WITNESS. 

As soon as the news of the battle of Salamanca had reached Cadiz, an 
expedition was despatched from thence, consisting of sixteen hundred Bri- 
tish and Portuguese troops, under Colonel Skerrett, and about three thou- 
saud Spaniards under Brigadier-General Cruz Murgeon. The object was 
to make a demonstration against Seville, and act according to circumstances 
in the event of Marshal Soult evacuating that city. 

Soult’s army of Andalusia was at this time in a very awkward position, one 
which required all the talents of that able Commander to get out of. His 
flanks were threatened by General Hill and Ballasteros; there was a 
Spanish army in his front, that of Murcia, I believe; whilst Skerrett and 
Cruz Maurgeon were taking him in rear. {Lord Wellington, too, had he 
thought fit, could have moved down upon him, after disposing of Mar- 
mont s army in the way he did at Salamanca, and in that case Soult would 
have been destroyed, instead of having the satisfaction of kicking us into 
Portugal, as he afterwards did. 

Skerrett’s force consisted of adetachment of the 2nd Hussars, R.G. Legion, 
three field-pieces Royal Artillery, six hundred men of the 3rd Batallion Ist 
Regt. of Guards under Lieut.-Col. Peregrine Maitland, four companies of 
the 87th Regt., Cadoux’s company 95th Rifles, and six hnndred men of 
the 20th Pertuguese Regt. The Spaniards were infantry, and a nonde- 
script sort of cavalry, of ‘ Downie’s Legion,’ of which more anon. 

The troops marched frum the Ysla de Leon on the 3th August, 1812, and 
embarked at Cadiz the same day, and, after hovering off the coast for seve- 
ral days, landed on the morning of the 13tb at Huelba, and on the 16th 
operations commenced, the troops moving foiward by slow und easy 
marches, mostly at night, feeling their way cautiously, for Skerrett was a 
cautious man, perhaps too much so, and he had no confidence whatever in 
our Spanish Allies. On the 19th, the troops reached Manzanilla, where he 
halted until the 25th, on which day a forward movement was made to San 
Lucar la Mayor, and here it was that the first glimpse was caught of the 
enemy, who, however, quickly retired on the approach of our advanced 
guard, On the night of the 26th, the troops were again put in motion, and 
marched directly upon Seville. 

Skerrett’s information must have been excellent, for this movement was 
simultaneous with that of Marshal Soult, who marched out of Seville the 
same night, leaving a rear-guard there of eight battalions of infantry, with 


some cavalry and artillery, and which we had the satisfaction of thrusting 
out on the following day. 











liate us in the eyes of our friend. which he does effectually by merely 
glancing at a small wrceolus with a painting on it, and the proclaiming it 
to be ‘ ristawrata ;) a most ungrateful return, as we think, for our * res- 
toration’ of him.’ He has scarcely vanished when a third party, ‘ happy 
to catch us just at dinner-time,’ is announced ; he comes with a mouthiul 
of lies, and a pocketful of trash, and seeing that we are beginning to wince, 
is retiring, but suddenly recollecting himself, pulls up at the door to ask 
whether it be true that we have not bought Coco’s Augustus, since, if we 
have been so lucky as to purchase it Coco has in that case cheated him 
by pretending to have received nothing for it. ‘ Go to ? exclaimed 
we, losing all patience at the ignorance thus plainly imputed to us, ‘ do 
you think we were such a fool as to buy such a forgery?” Then comes a 
very douce quiet-mannered dealer, wishing, if our friend will excuse him, 
to have a private interview with us just for a moment, as he has some- 
thing confidential to communicate. ‘ Signor mio,’ says he, ‘ when we 
are in privacy, ‘ folding his hands over his breast and looking very con- 
trite, * f am bound to confess to you that the man whom I have hitherto 
called “ cousin,” is not such, nor indeed any relation or connexion of mine! 
i know you have been cheated often, sadly, and by him ; and, much as it 





At daybreak on the morning of the 27th August, the Allied troops reach- 
ed the thickly-wooded heights which overlook the extensive and fruitful 
plain on which ‘ proud Seville’ stands— 

‘ Quien no hé visto Sevilla, 
Ni hé visto maravilla !’ 


So says the Spanish proverb; and certainly, though not a ‘ wonder,’ Seville 
presents a very imposing and handsome appearance from the heights I have 
just spokeu of. The old suburb of Triana was at our feet; the entrance to 
which was defended by a strong barricade, flanked by some, by no means 
formidable, field-works. The city itself is separated from this suburb by 
the Guadalquiver, one of the most beautiful and romantic rivers in Spain. over 
which there is a long bridge of boats uniting the two. Among the nume- 
rous large and splendid buildings with which this fine city abounds, the 
magnificent Cathedral, and the ancient Moorish palace, Alcazar, stand most 
conspicuous. The Inquisition is a large gloomy pile; and I must not 
forget that ps affair—the Tobacco Manutactory, which presents the ap- 
pearance of a large citadel, rather than a building constructed for so mean 
an occupation as cigar and snuff making. But erough of description, at 





has gone against my heart whenever I have heard him and his crew plot 
against your ingenuousness, I have long intended to be frank with you, 
as you have always treated me with frankness. Believe me I have ever 
opposed your “ ingannazione,” though without success , and, as | have no 
other shop to put my real antiques excepting this man’s, I am glad to pay 
ten per cent to interest him in their sales; but that terra cotta cow that 
he sold you, *twas a sad piece of business,’ and he looked at us asa Mac- 
kenzie might have looked upon some artless victim to man’s depravity ! 
Whereupon a new light seemed all at once to break in upon us, and we 
resolved to get at the truth, if we could, by aruse which should throw 
him off his guard ; so, in — of appearing put out by the discovery, we 
merely said—* Well, if all forgeries were but nearly as well executed as 

at, who would care to buy antiques at all; and besides, as it is a forgery, 
we may have a good chance of getting some more of the casts to take home 
with us, which we could not have done had the cow been ancient. How 
beautifully she stood in her horns and hoofs ! and how well must he have 
studied the antique, who could have conceived and executed such acow!’ 
As we had imagined, there was no resisting such an appeal, and Roder- 
ack Dhu stood confessed! He now owns himself an extensive proprietor 
in these cows, and says they are by no means his best productions—offer- 
ing us the whole dairy at a very moderate price ! 

Comes Cocoa littlelater, with a lad whois tobe forthwith forwarded tob uy 
an engraved stone at Tiano, where he is to sleep, in order to meet our car- 
riage to-morrow morning at Calvi with the jacinth on his finger ! Lastly 
comes old Bonelli to kiss both cheeks, and declare that our loss will be 
felt for by all honest men in Naples ; and that, as for himself, he does 
not know what he shall do, he had always sucha pleasure in coming to 
show us anything. ‘It is not interest,’ says he, putting his hand to his 
side pocket, * but affection,’ placing it over his heart, ‘ that makes me so 








loth to loose you—ah ! caro ! ie!’ and he kissed us again and withdrew, 
In the darkness of earliest morning, while the stars ate all glowing, and 
Aurora is still asleep, we discern figures in cloaks, sitting over the rip- 
pling sea, in the wall of Santa Lucia, and waiting to show us antiques by 
moonlight !—and then comes the barriere. And now, gentlemen, we 
wash our hands of you—and may you soon be consoled for the loss of us 
in the acquisition of some noble lord, with more money to s 
you than we ever had, and more time to devote to your winning manners 
and versatile accomplishments. We hope you will speak of us kindly 
and considerately ; and, whilst you are busy in circulating our memoirs 
in the Strada Santa Caterina, the Toledo, and the piazza of the silver- 
smiths, we are preparing yours, gentlemen, in a work which shall leave 
those of Benvenuto Cellini far—very far behind ! 


We have now given the reader a very brief notice of a scantling of our 
antiquarian acquaintance abroad, taking them nearly at random from the 
pages of a common-place book, which abounds, we observe, in such en- 
tries. Should he desire to know something more of the craft, we keep a 
second batch of introductions by us, which are at his service; but to give 
him even the shortest notice, nay, merely to attempt the nomenclature, and 
farnish a ‘ catalogue raisonné’ of all that immense body, would be as wide 
of our purpose as it would wholly transcend our powers. Such a task 
would be as vain as——(but here, after the example of Boileau, Corneille, 
and Pope, let us give our paraphrase of the well-knownpassage of the bard 
of Aquinum :— ) 


pend amongst 


* Vain as th’ attempt on summer eve to count 
What do : and beggars haunt the Pinciazm Mount. 
All Tuzzi’s frauds, all Coco's falsehoods tell, 


which J fear I make but a lame hand, and let me proceed in my narrative. 

The dispositions for the attack were as follows: Skerrett’s men were to 
commence the business as a matter of course, and occupied the main road 
leading directly through Triana to the bridge of communication with 
Seville; his advance consisted of the German Hussars under Lieut. Wie- 
bold, Cadoux’s Riflemen, and the company of Spanish Marine Cadets, sup- 
ported by Roberts’ guns and the Grenadier Company of the Guards, under 
Captain Thomas. The Spaniards were to our right, and so disposed as to 
show the heads of several contiguous columns, through the openings 
of the wood, which gave to our small force a very formidable appear- 
ance, and it was found afterwards that the French took us for Hill’s Corps 
coming down uponthem. Skerrett’s advanced guard was closely followed 
up and strongly supported by the Guards, 87th, and the Portuguese. 

The attack commenced by our Hussars coming suddenly upon a picquet 
of French infantry, some of whom they sabred and made prisoners, and a 
redoubt was discovered to our left which entirely commanded the road. 
This Col. Skerrett ordered the 20th Portuguese to storm, under cover of 
the howitzer, which commenced throwing shells, with good effect, into it; 
and I must do the Volosasos the justice to say they put an excellent face 
upon the matter; it was their first‘ field,’ and they advanced boldly and 
orderly to the scratch; and the Frenchmen seeing that these swarthy lads 
intended mischief, very wisely beat the chamade and hung out a white flag 
in token of surrender: they were just in time, another minute would have 
been tvo late. Skerrett’s column now pushed on to attack the barriers, 
which, after a short cannonade and skirmish, the enemy abandoned; and 
the inhabitants rushing out of their houses, with axes and other tools, soon 
removed all obstacles to the entrance of the attacking troops, and then 
commenced a very pretty little affair of street fighting. 


The advance of the British troops along the main street of Triana, was 
as rapid as was consistent with caution, for we knew not the moment 
when the — might pounce upon us in flank, from some side street; the 
cavalry and artillery moving at a slow trot, and the infantry at a correspond- 
ing pace. At first it was thought that the enemy had entirely evacuated the 
suburb, and would have destroyed the bridge before we could reach it, but 
it was not so. On passing aside street to our left, we were saluted with 
case-shot from the opposite side of the river, which struck some of the horses 
of the howitzer as they passed the opening. Captain Roberts immediately 
halted his two rearguns, unlimbered to the left, and engaged the enemy; and 
here it was that the gallant Lieut. Brett, of the Royal Artillery, was slain: 
he received a grape-shot between the eyes. Whilst this was going on, 
the Hussars, Riflemen, and the Spanish Cadets pushed rapidly towards the 
bridge, closely fellowed by the howitzer, which was now unlimbered, and 
handed along at a brisk pace by the townspeople, and immediately sup- 
perted by the Guards; when suddenly, from another side street to our 
right, the Hussars were charged by a party of French cavalry, who sabred 
Downie and some others before they could recover from the surprise, but 
this our brave Germans very quickly did, and then drove the enemy fiercely 
over the bridge; but the latter managed to carry off poor Downie along 
with them, who had been very rou i, handled about the head and face. 
The bridge was not much damaged, we had been too quick for them, it 
was only impassable for artillery, aud this the inhabitants soon restored 
with strong planks. And now let me do justice to the Spanish Cadets, who 
charged very gallantly with our Riflemen across the bridge, covered by the 


_* Becker, a celebrated coiner from the antique, recently deceased in Prus- 
sia.—N. B.—His widow carries on the business. 








+ Quot Themison egros autumno occiderit uno. Alas! and there are mee 
ny Themisons still in Rome ; for whose address vide the Guide- Books. 











fire from the howitzer and the Guards; and a gun taken from the enemy 
was the result of this charge. The French now retired rapidly, under a 
galling fire, until they passed out at a gate near the tobacco manufactory, 
and Seville was free. 

There was no attempt at pursuit, for Skerrett knowing the weakness of 
the only part of the force that could be relied on, very wisely took care not 
to expose that weakness to the enemy ; and in the afternoon 7,000 French 
troops, from Chicalana, passed close to the city, without molesting us, sup- 
posing the piace to be occupied by Hill’s Corps; and it was well for us they 
were so deceived, as 7,000 against 1,600 would have been fearful odds, for 
there was nothing to be expected from such ill-disciplined and badly-ap- 
pointed troops as those of Cruz Murgeon. 

Napier’s History says, ‘ The bridge and the streets beyond were soon car- 
ried by the English Guards and Downie’s Legion;’ but this is an error — 
Not a man of Downie’s Legion was in the advance where the fighting was ; 
for, with the exception of the Spanish Cadets, the French were driven out 
of the city before the Spanish column had reached the bridge at all. 1 must, 
however, do Downie justice: he did all he could to induce his absurd, the- 
atrical!y-dressed varlets to move to the front; and when he found it was 
vnly a waste of time arguing the point with them, he very gallantly rode on, 
sword in hand, with our small detachment of Hussars. In the melée Dow- 
nie lost his sword, which he valued highly, as it had once belonged to the 
celebrated Pizarro, and had been presented to him by one of that warrior’s 
descendants ; the sword, however, had been picked up by an artillery offi- 
cer, aud when Downie returned to Seville some days afterwards, the French 
having released him on parole, it was restored.to him, It was a very long 
Spanish rapier, ricily inlaid with gold. Downie had been in the Commis- 
sariat, he afterwards got the rank of Colonel in the Spanish service, and rais- 
ed a body of troops, called Downie’s Legion. The man_ himself was un- 
doubtedly brave, but military talent he possessed not; and as for his ‘ Le- 
gion,’ the less said about it the better. 

The enemy lost in this affair, at least, 1@0 men killed, and 200 prisoners ; 
the wounded I cannot speak of, because there was every reason to believe 
that all who could not manage to get off had been dealt with by the Span- 
iards in the usual manner, many bodies being found in the streets bearing 
evident marks of the cachillo. The British loss was very trifling, with the 
exception of Lieutenant Brett, who was an officer alike distinguished for 
knowledge of bis profession, for gallantry, and for the most mild and urbane 
manners. ‘This officer had commanded, for more than two years. the dan- 
gerous post of the Puntales Fort at Cadiz, where he had escaped unscathed ; 
he volunteered to join Captain Roberts, who had no officers of his own com- 
pany with him, and thus lost his life, and the service a most promising young 
officer. 

This little affair of Seville was a gem in its way. Skerrett handled his 
men well; his dispositions were good, and all his movements were closely 
and well supported ; but in those hard-fighting days, affairs of this kind were 
common, and theught nothing more of than a mere morning’s exercise be- 
fore breakfast! Had Cvionel Skerrett displayed as much evergy at the de- 
fence of Tarifa, he would have been spared much of ihe obloquy cast upon 
him on that occasion ; although it should be borne in mind that, at Tarifa, 
there was associated with him one, whose rank and position in life carried 
but too much weight with Skerrett, one who possessed neither military tal- 
ents nor energy, but whose evil counsels would have led to the most disas- 
trous results had they not been neutralized by the determined resolution of 
one or two master-minds, before whose energetic remonstrances Skerrett 
gave way. But it isnot my purpose to enter into any detail of the circum- 
stances connected with the celebrated defence of Tarifa; at least, not for 
the present. Napier’s History will explain the cause of its successful result, 
nor can the correctness of his statements and remarks be for one moment 
questioned, , 

[ shall now conclude my present subject by relating un act of treachery, 
and the most vindictive malice, on the part of the French, at Seville, which 


the Devil himself must have incited them to have been guilty of. The story 
is this. 





Shortly after the arrival of the British Division, ander Major General C ook 
from Cadiz, Lieutenant Colonel Duncan, who commanded the Royal Artil- 
lery, went, with some other officers of that corps, to examine a powder-milk 
in the neighbourhood of Seville, and which the French had made use of.— 
A Spanish Intendente and some of his people accompanied the party. 

There can be no doubt but that the Frenchmen had anticipated some such 
visit, and had laid their plans accordingly. Powder had been concealed in 
various parts of the building, and other arrangements made, of a most dia- 
bolical nature, but which must ever remain secret. On the party entering 
the building some loose powder was observed scattered carelessly about ; 
but this excited no suspicions of treachery—in fact, such a thing was not for 
a moment thought of. Upon one of the Spaniards, however, setting some 
of the machinery in motion, an almost instant explosion took place, followed 
by several others, and the entire building was nearly shaken to the ground . 
Colonel Duncan, who happened to be near the door, rushed out, and his 
body was found lying upon a heap of rubbish, without any appearance of 
injury from the fire, but with two deep wounds on his head, caused by the 
falling stones and materials of the building. His death must have been in- 
stanianeous. Thus perished, ignobly I may say, the gallant Alexander Dun - 
can, who, but a few short months before, had so highly distinguished him- 
self at Barrosa. He wasa remarkably fine handsome man, and, as a com- 
manding officer, I can assert, with great truth, that he possessed not only the 
love and respect of all who served under him, but their confidence in the 
highest degree. Every man knew he was safe, so long as he did his duty 
to the best of his ability—for Duncan was a straightforward honest soldier, 
and, as such, despised all underhand or vindictive proceediugs. His reports 
were open and manly—not secret and ‘confidential.’ Captains Bedingfield 
and Cairnes were very severely injured by the explosion, both of whom ul- 
timately recovered—but the latter, the kind, the generons, and amiable Ro- 
bert Cairnes, perished afterwards at Waterloo. The Spanish Intendente and 
one of his men were also killed, and others injured. I believe this will be 
found to be a correct account of that unfortunate business as | write from 
notes taken at the time. 

A similar piece of diablerie was attempted at the Cartusa, a large hand 
some convent, which the French had converted into a kind of citadel. . 

On the day after the entrance of the Allied troops into Seville, Captain 
Roberts, of the Artillery, in company with another officer of that corps, 
visited the Cartusa, for the purpose of taking account of any stores that 
might have been left there, and, on entering, they observed powder loose- 
ly scattered about the beautiful marble pavement which leads up to the 
high altar, and at a short distance from them there were some Spaniards, 
one of whom was smoking. The Captain suddenly called out, * Run, 
R——, run;’ and they had scarcely bolted out at the gate when the whole 
building appeared one sheet of flame, accompanied with a low rumbling 
noise. It was, however, but momentary; for the powder, very fortu- 
nately, was not in sufficient quantity, and too much spread about, to do 
any serious mischief in so large and lofty a building, the doors and win- 
down of which were all open at the time. Our friends the Spaniards got 
a little singeing of the moustaches, | believe, and nothing more. 


Memoranpum.—Guns, horses, &c., taken at Seville. 1 English light 
5 1-2 inch howitzer (taken at Albuera), 98 pieces of brass ordnance, of 
different natures, 25,000 rounds of shot and shells, a of 100 gun and 
other carriages, 3 large howitzers, of the new French construction , for the 
bombardment of Cadiz, several tons of gun-metal in the foundry, 3 Spanish 
chasse-marées, laden with quicksilver, and 1 English brig of about 120 
tons, lying in the river. 

—_—@—————. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MEXICO. 


BY WADDY THOMPSON. 
Just published by Wiley § Putnam, New York. ' 
Kindness and Courtesy—Society of Dinner Parties and Entertainments— 
Mexican Ladies wanting in Beauty—Do not dance well—Charity— 


Routine of daily Life—Costliness of Dress—In the Streets— Women gene- 
rally Smoke—A day in the Country. 


Notwithstanding the general prejudice which existed in Mexico agulact 
me when I first went there, I was treated, although somewhat coldly, : - 
ways and by all classes with the most perfect respect. In this pererend 
the higher classes of all countries are very much alike, but I doubt Lon — 
there is any other country where the middling and lower yee ates an 
generally courteous and polite. There is no country where kin so se 
courtesy are more certain to meet with a proper return. It yo * we 
three hundred years of vassalage to their Spanish masters may _ erick 
the Indian population an habitual deference and respect ba an Sanibe 
they have always regarded as a superior one. No —. “ én nae 
more social, none fess so in their babits. !t is not the ~ yd wo _ 
tainments of any sort. And what I regarded as 4 little r “yo conti 
members of the Mexican cabinet, most of whom were mae panne tome 
had ample means at hand. not only never gave —— ee a rg 
parties to the members of the diplomatic corps. but ne ao 
to their houses,—when invited to such parties a md aardine 
reign ministers, they never failed to accept the this. Det cach was net the 
people there would be a seeming meanness in "hl 














: in the expenditure of money. General 
> mean ant whey lange dinner io whilst { was in Mexico, and 
two or three balls; but [ heard of nothing else of the kind, except at the 
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houses of the foreign ministers. Sauta Anna’s dinners were altogether ele- 
gant, and he presided at them with great dignity and propriety. On such 
occasions he was joyousand hilarious. The company, withvat an exception, 
had the appearance and manners of gentlemen; | sat next to him on these 
occasions, and his aides-de-camp, who were notseated at the table, would 
occasionally come to his seat and say some playful thing to him. I was 
much struck witb the style and intercourse between them ; marked by an 
affectionate kindness on his part, and the utmost respect, bat atthe same 
time freedom from restraint, upon theirs. 

His balls were very numerously attended. The company was by no 
means select. In fact I saw there very tew of the ladies belonging to the 
aristocracy ; but very many others who had no business there. This, how- 
ever, is unavoidable in a revolutionary country like Mexico. Every Presi- 
dent holds his power by no other tenure than the caprice of the army, aud 
he is forced, theretore, to conciliate it. If acorporal, who has married the 
daughter of the washerwoman of the regimeut, has risen to the highest 
station in the army, his wife cannot be slighted with safety—and such cases 
have occurred. : 

I wish that { could in sincerity say that the ladies of Mexico are hand- 
some. They are not, nor yet arethey ugly. Their manners, however, are 
perfect; and in the great attributes of the heart, atfection, kindness and be- 
nevolence in all their forms, they have no superiors. They are eminently 
graceful in everything but dancing. That does not ‘come by nature, as 
we have the authority of Dogberry that reading and writing do; aud they 
are rarely taugnt to dance, and still more rarely practise it. 

I think that in another, and the most important point in the character of 
woman, they are very much slandered. { am quite sure that there is no 
city in Europe of the same size where there is less immorality. Indeed, 
I cannot see how such a thing is possible. Every house in Mexico has but 
ove outside door, and a porter always at that. The old system of the 
duenna, and a constant espionage, are observed by every one, and to an ex- 
tent that would scarcely be believed. I have no doubt, however, that 
whatever other effeots these restraints may have, their mora! iufluence is 
nota good one. The virtue which they secure is of the sickly nature of 
hot-house plants, which wither and perish when exposed to the weather. 
Women, instead of being taught to regard certain acts as impossible to be 
committed, and therefore vot appreheuded or guarded against, are brought 
up with an idea that the temptation of opportanity is one which is never 
resisted. 

Ido not think that the ladies of Mexico are generally very well edu- 
cated. ‘There are, however, some shining exceptions. Mrs. Almonte, the 
wife of General Almonte, would be regarded as an accomplished lady in 
any country. ‘The Mexicans, of either sex, are not areading people. The 
ladies read very litte. 

The general routine of female life is to rise late, and spend the larger 
portion of the day standing in their open windows, which extend to the 
floor. It would be a safe bet at any hour of the day between ten and five 
o'clock, that you would in walking the streets see one or more females 
standing thus at the windows of more than half the houses, At five the 
ride on the Paseo, and then go tothe taeatre, where they remain unul 
twelve o'clock, and the next day, and every day in the year, repeat the 
same routine. In this dolce far niente their whole lives pass away. But | 
repeat that in many of the qualities of the heart which make women lovely 
and loved, they have no superiors. 

The war of independence was illastrated with many instances of female 


virtue of a roman.ic character, one of which 1 will mention. And I again | 


regret that | have forgotten the name of the noble woman whose virtue and 
love of country were so severely tested. The lady whom I refer had 
two sons, each of whom was in command of a detachment of the patriot 
army. Oue of them was made prisoner, and the Spanish General into 
whose hands he had fallen, sent for his mother and said to her, ‘ If you will 
induce your other son to surrender his army to me, I will spare the life of 
the one who is my prisoner.’ Her instant reply was, ‘ No! [ will not pur- 
chase the life of one son with the dishonour of another and the ruin of my 
country.’ This fact is historic, and is more true than history generally 
is. 

The ladies of Mexico dress with great extravagance, and J suppose a 


greater profusion uf ‘ pearl and goid’—I will not say more barbaric—than 
in any other country. 


handsome a8 my own countrywomen? I of course avoided answering 
the question; | told him, however, that they were very graceful, and 
dressed much finer than our ladies. He said he supposed so, and then 
asked me what | thought the material of the dresses of two ladies which be 
pointed out had cost; and then told me that he bad happened to hear his 
wife and daughters speaking of them, and that the material of the dresses, 
blonde, [ think, had cost one thousand dollars each. | asked on the same 
occasion, a friend of mine who was a merchant, what he supposed was the 
cost of an ornament for the head thickly set with diamonds of the Senora 
A. G. He told me that he knew very well, for he had imported it fur her, 
and that the price was twenty-five thousand dollars; she wore other dia- 
monds and pearls no doubt of equal value. 

I have said that there are very rarely anything like evening parties, 
or tertullias ; social meetings, or calls to spend an evening are quite as un- 


FRIENDSHIP WITH ENGLISHMEN. 

The generous and honvurable sentiment so well expressed by the Eng- 
lishwoman of Peubla leads me to remark that my residence in Mexico tur- 
nished me more evidences than one, of the powerful sympathy of race. 
Even the revengeful character of the Spaniard yields to it. Notwithstand- 
ing the recent termination of the fierce and sanguinary civil war which has 
raged between Mexico and the mother country, no other people are go fa- 
vourably regarded by the Mexicans as the Spaniards. And I can say with 
truth, that ] never met an Englishman there that I did not feel the full force 
of ‘ the white skin and the English language’—and | had no cause to believe 
that the same feeling was not entertained towards me by the English gentle- 
men in Mexico; and why, in God’s name, should it be otherwise ? 1 would 
not sell ‘ for the seas’ worth,’ my share of the glory of my English ancestry, 
Milton, Shakspeare, and John Hampden, and those noble old barons who 
met Kiag John at Rannymede; and on the o her hand, Englishmen should 
have a just pride in the prosperity and greatuess of our country. In the 
beautiful language of a highly gifted and liberal minded Englishman, Mr 
Charles Augustus Murray, ‘ whether we view the commercial enterprise of 
America or her language, her love of freedom, parochial, legal or civil insti- 
tutions, she bears indelible marks of her origin; she is and must continue 
the mighty daughter of a mighty parent, avd — emancipated from 
material control, the uflinities of race remain unaltered. Her disgrace must 
dishonour their common ancestry, and her greatness and renown should 








i remember that at a ball at the President’s, Mr. | 
Bocanegra asked me what | thought of the Mexican ladies; were they as | 


gratify the parental pride of Britain. Accursed be the vile demagogue who 
would wantonly excite another and fratricidal war between the two great- 
est and only free countries of the earth!’ : 
I should not satisfy my own feelings if I were not to notice here the circle 
i of English merchants, who reside iu Mexico. I have nowhere met a wor- 
, thier set of gentlemen—enlightened, hospitable and generous. I can with 
great trath say, that the most pleasant hours which | have spent in Mexico 
were in their society, and I shall never cease to remember them with kind- 
| ness and respect. I now and then met with a little of the John Bull jeal- 
| Ousy of this country, but I playtally told them that | could pardon that,— 
| that it was altogether natural, for that the English flag had waved on every 
: sea and continent on the face of the globe, and that for the last thousand 
years it had rarely.ifever, been lowered to an equal force, except in con- 
| Hicts with us, where its fate had always been to come down. I believe that 
| | may say that their greatest objection to me was, that [ was rather too fond 
}of talking of Gen. Jackson and New Orleans. There is no single name 
| which an Englishman so little likes to hear as that of General Jackson, and 
| none so grateful to the ears of an American in a foreign land, only excepting 
|thatof Washington. I do not doubt that it will be known and remembered 
, long after that of every other American who has gone before him, except 
; Washington and Franklin, is swallowed up in the vortex of oblivion. I have 
, been the political opponent of General Jackson, and should be so now upon 
the same qnestions. I believe that he committed some very great errors, 
| but that he did aliin honour and patriotism. [ have at the same time always 
‘ had a jast admiration for his many great qualities and glorious achievements, 
and [should pity the American who could hear bis name mentioned ina 
: foreign land without feeling his pulse beathigher. 
CALIFORNIA. 
| The California Question—Captain Suter’s Settlement—Value of the Cout- 
try—Importance to the United States—English Influence m Mexico— 
| Annexation of Mexican Provinces to the United States— Present relations. 


I confess that in taking the high ground which I did upon the order expel- 
ling our people from California, that I felt some compunctious visitings, 
, for [ had been informed that a plot had been arraugei and was about be- 

ing developed by the Americans and other foreigners in that department to 
| re-enact the scenes of Texas. I had been consulted wh+ther in the event 
| of a revolution in California, and its successful resuit in a separation from 
| Mexico, vur government would consent to surrender their claims*to Ore- 
' gon, and that Oregon and California should constitute an independent re- 
| public. I of course had no authority to answer the question, and I would 
| not have done so if 1 could. 
| The inhabitants of California are for the most part Indians, a large 
| proportion naked savages, who not only have no sympathies with Mexico 

but the most decided antipathy. 
Mexico has no troops there, and the distance of the department prev ents 
any being seut. 
Captain Suter, who was one of Buonaparte’s officers, and, I believe, is 
a Swiss, has for many years bad an establishment there, and is the real 
, sovereign of the country if any one is, certainly so de facto if not de jure. 
| The government of Mexico bas done none of those things, such as settle- 
ment, extending her laws, and affording protection, which alone give toa 
| civilized people a right to the country of a savage one. As to all these, 
| the natives of California are as much indebted to any other nation as to 
| Mexico; they only know the government of Mexico by the exactions and 
| tribute which are levied upon them—it is literary a waif, and belongs to 
the first occupant. Captain Suter has two torts in California, and about 
two thousand persons, natives and Europeans, in his employment, ail of 
them armed and regularly drilled. I have no doubt that his force would 
| be more than a match for any Mexican force which will ever be sent against 


} |him. He has once or twice been ordered to deliver up his forts, and his 
usual, except among very near relations, and even then the restraint and | 1, 


espionage are not at all relaxed. Persons who have seen each other, 
and been attached for years, often meet at the altar without ever having 
spent half an tour in each other’s company. 


conic reply has been ‘ Come and take them.’ 


never walk the streets except on one day in the year, the day before Good } any country of the same extent 90 little desieable as Oregen, ser any is she 


Friday, I believe it is. But they make the most of this their saturnalia ; 
on that day all the fashionable streets are crowded with them, in their 
best ‘ bibs and tuckers,’ and glittering in diamonds. 


The streets are always, however, swarming with women of the mid- ; 


| tion of the valley of the Wallamette, there is scarcely any portion of Ore- 


world which combines as many advantages as California. With the excep- 


gon which is inhabitable except for that most worthless of all—a hunting 
population—and the valley of the Wallamette is of very small extent, dn 


i the south the only port is at the Columbia river, and that is no port at all, 


dling and lower classes. The only articles of dress worn by these are a] as the loss of the Peacock, and others of our vessels, has proven 


From all the information which I have received, and I have been inquisi- , 
: | tive upon the subject, I am well satisfied that there is not on this Continent 
Ladies of the better classes ,; 


———— —= ———_—__} 


ly a road in the whole departtaent where such spectacles are not daily ex- 


hibited. 

There is a great mistake, I think, in the opinion which is general in this 
country of the great ascendency of English influence in Mexico. It is true 
that Mr. Pakenham had much influence there, which his great worth and 
frank and honourable character will give him anywhere; but my opinion 
is, that the general feeling of the Mexicans towards the English is un- 
friendly. ‘They have a well-grounded jealousy of the great increasing 
power which their large capital gives them ; and, if the feelings of the Mex- 
ican o- were consulted, or the opinions of their most enlightened men, 
England is the very last power to which the Mexicans wthon ty transfer Ca- 
lifornia, or any other portion of their territory. 1am quite sure that they 
would prefer that it should be an independent power, than to have any 
connectiou or dependence of any sort upon Eugland. The most valuable of 
the Mexican mines are owned and worked by English compenies, and at 
least two-thirds of the specie which is exported goes into the hands of the 
English. The British Government keeps two officers, or agents, in Mexi- 
co, with high salaries, to attend to this interest alone. It is with the money 
thus derived that the English establishments on this continent and in the 
West Indies are supported. 

The amount of the specie annually obtained from Mexico is more than 
half as great as that which is kept at one time in the Bank of Eng- 
land. The stoppage of this supply would very much derange the whole 
monetary system of England ; on this account, it is to be apprehended that 
in the event of a war between the United States and Mexico, that England 
would very soon be involved in it. If the coast of Mexico should be block- 
aded, England will demand that the line of steam-packets to Vera Cruz 
should be exempted from its operations, These packets, although commer- 
cial vessels, possess a sort of quasi government character. This, of course, 
our governmemt could not concede; and the interraption of the regular 
supply of the precious metals from Mexico would be most disastrously felt 
in England. Knowing all this, | was well satisfied that all that we have 
heard about England stimulating Mexico to declare war against this coun- 
try was ridiculously absurd. Such a war would injure England more than 
either of the belligerents. All her interests are opposed to it, unless, in- 
deed, she intended to participate inthat war. I have the best reasons for 
saying, that there is no other power in the world with which England 
would not prefer to engage in a war ; not that she fears us, for England fears 
no Ration, nor combination of nations, as al! her history proves ; Sat such a 
war would be, more than any other, disastrous to her commercial, manufac- 
turing, and all other industrial pursuits. 

England has no single motive of a war with us It is not of this country 
that she is jealous, but of the northern despotisms of Europe, and mainly of 
Russia, and has been so since the seizure of the fortress of Aczaco, in 1788. 
And well may England and all Eurupe tremble under the shadow of that 
terrible military despotism now holding one-eight of the territory of 
the globe, and continually extending its limits and its power. All the 
wars of the present century which have weakened other European 
powers have resulted in the aggrandizement of Russia. The government 
is Not only a despotism, but essentially a military despotism. The studies 
in which her people are edacated are principally those of war and diplo- 
macy. Russia and the United States are antipodes and antagonists. The 
wise and far-seeing statesmen of England see this and calculate, as well 
they may, upon our sympathy, in a conflict with Russia. I repeat, England 
wants no war with us, although we may force her into one. ‘That old 
and haughty nation proud in arms’ will never submit to injustice or insult.* 
But to retarn from this perhaps uncalled-for digression to the jealousy of 
England which is felt in Mexico. 

A leading member of the Mexican cabinet once said to me that he be- 
lieved that the tendency of things was towards the annexation of Texas to 
the United States, and that he greatly preferred that result either to the 
separate independence of Texas or any connexion or dependence of Texas 
upon England ; that if Texas was an independent power, other depart- 
ments of Mexico would unite with it either voluntarily or by conquest, and 


that if there was any connexion between Texas aud England, that English 
manufactures and merchandise would be smuggled into Mexico through 
Texas to the utter ruin of the Mexican manufacturers and revenue. 

In one of my last interviews with Saata AnnaI mentioned this conver- 
sation. He said with great vehemence, that he ‘ would war for ever for 
the reconquest of Texas, and that if he died in his senses his last words 
should be an exhortation to his countrymen never to abandon the effort to 
reconquer the country ;’ and added, ‘ You Sir, know very well that to sign 
a treaty for the alienation of Texas would be the same thing as signing the 
death-warrant of Mexico,’ and went on to say that ‘ by the same process we 
would take one after the other of the Mexican provinces until we had them 
alj.’ I could not, in sincerity, say that | thought otherwise; but I do not 
know that the annexation of [Texas will hasten that event. That our lan- 
guage and laws are destined to pervade this continent, I regard as more 
certain than any other event which is in the future. Our race has never 
yet put its foot apon a soil which it has not only kept but has advanced. 
{ mean not our English ancestors only, but that good Teuton race from 
which we have both descended. 

There seems to be a wonderful adaptation of the English people to the 
purpose of colonization. The English colony of convicts at New South 
Wales is a more prosperous community than any colony ef any other coun- 
try. That the Indian race of Mexico must recede before us, is quite as 
certain as that that is the destiny of our Indians, who in a military point of 
view, if in no other, are superior to them. I do not know what feelings 
towards us in Mexico may have been produced by recent events, but what- 











chemise and petticoat, satin slippers, but no stockings, and a rebozo, a | nothing of other harbours in California, that of San Francisco is ‘entiaat 
long shawl improperly called by our ladies a mantilla. This they were enough for the navies of the world, and its shores are covered with enough 
over the head and wrapped close around the chin, and thrown over the } timber (a species of the live oak) to build those navies. If man were to 
lett shoulder. Whatever they may be in private, no people can be more | ask of God a climate he would ask just such an one as that of California, tf 
observant of propriety in public ; one may walk the streets of Mexico for ! he had ever been there. There is no portion of our western coantry which 


a year, and he will not see a wanton gesture or look on the part of a female | produces all the grains as well; I have been told by more than one person 


with a fine bust, which they are very apt to have, she finds some occa- 
siou to adjust her rebozo, and throws it open for a second. 


of any description, with the single exception, that if you meet a oe 


This rebozo 


answers all the purposes of the shawl, bonnet and frock-body. 7 


The women of Mexico, | think, generally smoke ; it is getting to be re 
garded as not exactly comme il faut, and therefore they do it privately. As 
the men generally smoke, they have the advantage which Dean Swift re- 
commends to all who eat onions, to make their sweethearts do so too. 

One of the favourite and most pleasant recreations of the Mexicans is what 
they call un dio de campo, a day in the couutry. A party is made up to 
spend the day at Tacubaya, or some other of the neighbouring villages, or at 
some house in the suburbs of the city, where a dinner is prepared, and a 
band of music sent out; and the day and a large portion of the night spent 
in dancing. Never have [I seen a more joyous and hilarious people than 
they are on these occasions. 

I shall never forget one of these parties which was given to General Al- 
monte, just before he left Mexico on his mission to this country, It was a 
genuine, rvistering, country frolic. We got into boats, and with the music 
playing, were rowed for some distance by moonlight, in the canal which 
terminates in the Lake of Chalco, and then amongst the Chinampas or float- 
ing gardens, which are now nothing more than shaking bogs. The very 
thin stratum of soil which had formed on the water of the Lake is made 
more unsteady, when a small space of an acre or two is surrounded by a 
caval, There are now none of the floating gardens described by the con- 
querors, which were formed by artificial means, and moved about from one 
part of the lake to ano ther. 

The men who are wet in the streets, are almost exclusively officers and 
soldiers of the army, priests and leperos, the latter quite as useful, and much 
the least burdensome and pernicious of the three classes. The Mexicans of 
the better classes generally wear cloth cloaks at all seasons of the year, aud 
the Indians blankets; for ornament, I suppose, for the weather is never cold 
enough to make either necessary. One thing, however, | could never ac- 
count for, [ did not feel uncomfortably cold in a linen coat, nor uncomfort- 
ably warm with my cloak on. All the physical peculiarities of the Indians 
of Mexico are precisely the same as those of our own Indians ; they are, 
however, much smaller. Their appearance is very much the same in all 
respects as those of the straggling Indians who are seen about our cities; 
nothing of the elastic step an proud bearing of our natives of the forest. 
Snch a noble luoking fellow as the Seminole Chief. Wild Cat, would create 
a sensation there; &e might possibly get up a pronunciamento—1 have nu 
doubt he would attempt it. Ina word, I am by no means sure that in ex- 
changing the peculiar civilisation which existed in the time of Montezuma 
for that which the Spaniards gave them, that they bave improved the condi- 
tion of the masses ; they have lost little of the former but its virtues, and ac- 
— little of the latter but its vices. I bave already remarked that, al- 
though there are no political distinctions amongst the various castes of the 
population of Mexico, that the social distinctions are very marked. At one 
of those large assemblies at the President's palace, it is very rare to see a 
lady whose colour indicates any impurity of blood. The same remark is, to 


bch great extent, true of the gentlemen, but there are also a good many excep- 
ns. 





on whom | entirely relied, that they had knewn whole fields to produce—a 
quantity so incredible that I will not state it The whole face of the coun- 
y is covered with the finest oats growing wild; sugar, rice, and cotton find 
there their own congenial climate. Besides all these, the richest mines of 
gold and silver have been discovered there, aud the pearl fisheries have al- 
ways been sources of the largest profits; and more than these, there are the 
markets of India and China with nothing intervening but the calm and 
stormless Pacific ocean. 

The distance from the head of navigation on the Arkansas and Red rivers 
to a navigable point of the waters of the Gulf of California is not more than 
five er six hundred miles; let that distance be overcome by a railroad, and 
| what a vista is opened to the prosperity and power of our country. 1 have 
no doubt that the time will come when New Orleans will be the greatest 
city in the world. That period would be incalculably hastened by the mea- 
sures which | have indicated, which would throw into her lap the vast com- 
merce of Chiaa and of India. Great Britain, with that wise and far-seeing 
policy for which she is mvure remarkable than any other government, has 
already the practical possession of most of the ports of the Pacific Ocean— 
New Zealand and the Sandwich Islands, and very soon the Society Islands 
also. We have a commerce in that ocean of more than fifty millions of dol- 
lars, and nota single place of refuge for our ships 

I will not say what is our policy in regard to California. Perhaps it is 
that it remain in the hands of a weak power like Mexico, and that all the 
maritime powers may have the advantage of its ports. But one thing I will 
say, that it will be worth a war of twenty years to prevent England acquir- 
ing it, which I have the best reasons for believing she desires to do, and just 
as good reasons for believing that she will not do if it cost a war with this 
country. It is, perhaps, too remote from us to become a member of the 
Union. Itis yet doubtful whether the increase of our territory will have 
a federal or a centralizing tendency. If the latter, we have too much ter- 
ritory ; and I am by no means sure that another sister Republic there, with 
the same language, liberty and laws, wili not, upon the whole, be the best for 
us, If united in one government, the extremities may be so remote as not 
to receive a proper heat from the centre—so, at least, thought Mr. Jeffer- 
son, who was inspired on political questions if mortal man ever was. 1am 
not one of those who have a rabid craving for more territory; on the con- 
trary, | believe that we have enough. I know of no great people who have 
not been crowded into a small space—the Egyptians, the Romans, the 
Greeks, and another people who bave exercised a greater influence upon 
man and his destiny than all others, the Jews ; and, in our time, the English. 
I want no more territory, for we have already too much. If{ were to make 
an exception‘to this remark, it would be to acquire California. But I should 
gtieve to see that country pass into the hands of England, or any other of 
the great powers. . 

Whenever the foreigners in California make the movement of separation, 
it must succeed. The department of Sonora, not half the distance from 
Mexico, has been in a state of revolt for the last fwur years, and the govern- 
ment has been unable to suppress it. The civil war there has been marked 
by acts of horrible atrocity, which are almost without precedent in any 
country. It is true that they do not eat the flesh of their enemies, but they 
leave them hanging on the trees to feast the birdsof prey. There is scarce- 














ever they may be, they will not last long; and I believe that the time is 
not at all distant, when all the northern departments of Mexico, within a 
hundred miles of the city, will gladly take refuge under our more stable 
institutions from the constant succession of civil wars to which that country 
seems to be destined. The feeling is becoming a pretty general one 
amongst the enlightened and patriotic, that they are not prepared for free 
institutions, and are incapable themselves of maintaining them. There is 
very great danger that the drama may close there, as it has so often done in 
other countries, with anarchy ending in despotism,—such is the natural 
swing of the pendulum. The feeling of all Mexicans towards us, until the 
revolution in Texas, was one of unmixed admiration; and it is our high 
pesition amongst the nations, and makes our mission all the more respon- 
sible, that every people, stru gling to be tree, regard us with the same 
feelings—we are indeed the ‘ looking-glass in which they dress themselves.’ 
As a philanthropist, [ bave deeply deplored the effects of the annexation 
ot Texas upon the feelings of the people of all classes in Mexico, towards 
this country, as diminishing their devotion to republican institations; this 
should not be so, but it will be. Ours is regarded as the great exemplar 
Republic in Mexico, as everywhere else, and the act which they regard as 
such an outrage, must have the prejudical effect which I have indicated— 
still more will that effect be to be deprecated, if it should throw Mexice 
into the arms of any great European power. 

The northern departments of Mexico contain all the mines, and more of 
the wealth of tne country than any others; and they all bang very loosely to 
the confederacy ;—they receive no earthly benefit from the central govern- 
ment, which in truth they only know in its exactions, All the money col- 
lected from them is expended in the city and elsewhere, and they have not 
even the satisfaction of knowing that it is beneficially or even honestly 
used. The security which would be given to property, as well as its great 
enhancement in value, would be powerfnl inducements with all the owners 
of large estates which are now comparatively valueless The only obstacle 
that | know of to such a consummation, ivfinitely desirable in my judg- 
ment, to the people of those departments, less so to us, would be in the 
influence of the priesthood. They are well aware that such a measure 
might very soon be fatal, not only te their own supremacy, but that of the 
Catholic religion also,—but they would have on the other hand a powerfal 
motive in the security which it would give them to their large church pro- 
perty—no motive but interest would have any influence with the people 
of Mexico, for they certainly do not like us. Their feelings towards us 
may be cummed up in two words, jealousy and admiration,—they are not 
going to declare war against ns, I have never doubted for a moment about 
that. Public opinion in Mexico, to all practical purposes, means the opi- 
nion of the army,and the very last thing in the world which the se | 
desires, is such a xar,—nor do I believe that one Mexican in a thousan 
does, however they may vaunt and blaster—just as a trightened school-boy 
whistles as he passes a grave-yard in the night. Ihave just as little idea 
they will negociate now, or uniil matters are adjusted between England and 
this conntry. I doubt whether they will do so even then, for the government 
of Mexico owes our citizens as much money as they could expect to get 
from us for their quit-claim to Texas, and Mexico, therefore, will have no 
motive to negociate as long as she is not pressed for these claims; and the 
restoration of official intercourse is not of the slightest consequence to her. 
The few Mexicans who would come here, would be in no danger of being 
oppressed, and nothing would be more convenient to Mexico than that 
we should have no minister there to trouble the goverament with com- 
plaints. 





* Our worst enemy among the sovereigns of Europe is Louis Philippe, 
the catspaw-king. Every people struggling to be free look to the United 
States for light and aid, and it should be a source of © to us that every 


despot regards us with fear and hatred. Well e treacherous citizes- 
en cookin with reference to America, ete b 
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PATRIOTISM OF SANTA ANNA. 

Another, and a very important one to many Americans in Mexico, was 
that which prohibited the privilege of the retail trade to all foreigners,—all 
my efforts to procure a recision of this order were ineffectual, and this is the 
one exception to which | have alluded. One of the members of the di- 
plomatic corps, the French Minister, had felt it his duty to write a note on 
the subject, which Santa Anna regarded as very hasrh in its terms and 
spirit. After I had discussed the matter with him for some time he said, 
«] know nothing about these questions of international law, | am only a 
soldier, and have spent my lite in the camp—but eminent Mexican law- 

ers tell me that we have the right toenforce such an order, and if we have 

know that it will be beneficial to Mexico. These foreigners come here 
and make fortunes and go away ; let them marry here, or become Mexican 
citizens, and they may enjoy this and all other privileges.’ He added that 
if all the other ministers had taken the same course that I had, that he 
might have consented to rescind the order, but that whilst he was the Pres: 
identhe would cut his throat (suiting the action to the word with great ve- 
hemence) before he would yield anything to insult or menaces—alluding 
te the note of the French Minister He became very much excited, and 
with his fine eye flashing fire, went on in a strain of real eloquence.— 
‘What,’ said he, ‘has Mexico gained by her revolution, if she is thus to be 
dictated to by every despot in Europe; before, we had but one master— 
bat if this is permitted we shall have twenty. We cannot fight on the wa- 
ter; but let them land, and [ will drive them to their boats a little faster 
than | did in 1839'—and then casting his eye to his mutilated leg, with that 
tiger expression which Mrs. Calderon noticed—he said, ‘ they have taken 
one of my legs, they shall have the other, and every limb of my body be- 
fore | will submit to their bullying and menaces et them come, let them 
come assoon as they like, they will find a Thermopyle. 

These were his very words. If he did not feel what he said, I have ne- 
ver seen the hero and patriot better acted. Aguin I thought of General 
Jackson. The reader may be assured that whatever may be the faults of 
Santa Anna, he has many pvints which mark him ‘as not iv the roll of 
common men.’ 

When I first visited him at Encerro, he was examining his chicken 
cocks, having a large wager then depending—he went: round the coops and 
examined every fowl, und gave directions as to his feed; some to have a 
little more, others to be stinted. There was one of very great beauty, of 
the colour of the partridge, only with the feathers tipped with black, in- 
stead of yellow or white; and the male in all respects like the female, 
except in size. He asked me if we had any suchin this country, and 
when I told him that we had not, he said that if that cne gained his fight 
he would send him to me,—he was the only one of fifteen which did not 
lose his fight ; and shortly after my return, when I visited New York, I 
fouud the fowl there. J bad thought no more about it, and had no idea 
that he would. 

After examining h's chicken cocks we returned to the house, and then 
he was all the President—and to have listened to the eloqueut conversa- 
tion which 1 have sketched, one would not have supposed that he had ever 
witnessed a cock-fight. 

The taste for this amusement, which amongst us is regarded as barba- 
rous and vulgar, is ia Mexico by no means peculiar to Santa Anna. It is 
universal, and stands scarcely second to the bull-fight. 

Oo 


SMiscellanp. 
FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Anotber month has passed away, and we are now approaching the height 
of the season. Fashion bas sent forth her own laws, but she is no longer 
so arbitrary as in past years. She allows of deviations from her rules quite 
irreconcileable with the absolutism which has bitherto distinguished her, 
even in her wildest caprices. It must be said also, that barring a few 
whims, the goddess gives symptoms of a more reasonable taste. She does 
not this year command her fair subjects to envelope themselves in dresses so 
ample and so overloaded with trimming as to become impediments to loco- 
motion, nor has she evinced as yet symptoms of a return to the nearly tight 
garments worn twenty or thirty years ago. As regards headdress, fashion 
is no less judicious ; for while she has abjured the extravagance of the Pa- 
mela, she has not yet commanded a re-adoption of those close bonnets which 
almost conceal the features, and gave to that small part of the face still left 
in view a pointed look and a pert expression. It is true that reports reach 
us occasionally of the adoption of extraordinary mixtures of colour and ma- 
terial, and prominence of patterns. But we are inclined to consider these 
as the counterteits of innovators, and rebels to her laws, rather than as ge- 
nuine dictates of her governing mind. 

Let not our fair readers be disap pointed in reading in our bulletin the re- 
commendation of the same materials for dress, &c., as in former years—it is 
in make and colour that the great, the most important changes always take 
place. To begin with bonnets. The most vecherché for the season vow 
approaching are made in crape—lilac, dove-colour, fawn, or grey, with rib- 

ns or flowers of a bright colour inside—these are trimmed either with 
chouz of ribbon and tulle, or with fowers of the season, such as lilac, haw- 
thorn, anemones, laburnum, violets, &c. 

Paille de riz are always elegant and in good taste—they are iikewise trim- 
med with mbbon and tulle, or crepe /isse, in white or in rather deep colours, 
such as violet, dark green, or rose colour, or with flowers or feathers—the 
latter are more worn for this style of bonnet than for any other, but have 
considerably lost in vogue these last two years. 

For morning wear, silk or satin capotes in any quiet colours are much 
worn. Plain bonnets are made in gros d’ Afrique, of the same style of co- 
lour. Faney straw bonnets—those only which ae very fine and very open 
—trimmed with green and with deep roze colour, ate still in favour. They 
should be lined inside with crape /isse of the same shade as the rib- 
bon, with a quilling of tulle, also of the same colour, surrounding the face. 
The shape of bonnets now holds the medium between the Pamela and those 
worn at the beginning of last year. They are rather closer to the face, still 
short at the ears, and now have a bavolet of the same materials as the bon- 
net—the latter being the most striking feature of the change of form. 

Dresses for the promenade are made in silks g/acé, for the most part in 
very sober shades. Black glacé, white and bue, gold or green, are in high 
favour. For oocasions requiring more brilliancy of colour, blue glacé, white, 
rose, or even green, is worn. Dresses of one colour are made in thick silks, 
occasionally broché in a small pattern. The favourite shades are fawn, iron 

rey, dove-colour, lilac, &c, The dresses of mousseline de soie, or gtena- 

ne, are extremely elegant, and very much in vogue. Dresses to checked 
patterns are becoming too common, and will soon be utterly abandoned b 
real elegantes. We are happy to say that for morning wrappers Frenc 
— are returning into fashion. 
orning dresses are still frequently made to open in front, and ‘quite high. 
Flounces, are still worn placed two and two at distances. Full bodies are 
still worn. As to the sleeves, they still vary from the plain tight sleeve to 
those Peggy open at the wrist ; epaulettes and other trimmings are added 
according to the fancy of the wearer 
Evening dresses are made in brocaded silks for married ladies and cha- 


perones—tfor young ladies, the prevailing materials are still crape and tarla- 
tane, and certainly nothing could be more appropriate and becoming. Bou- 
uets are much worn on th 


‘ © corsage and sxirt—trimmings of ribbon or quil- 
lings of talle are also in vogue. The body is usually drape, the berthe being 
ouly allowable to those to whom this make is decidedly unbecoming. 
Wreaths and half wreaths are still worn in the hair, but most of our ele- 
a are becoming tired of this style of headdress—the fashion for which 
only lasted so long because it is so becoming; and we may anticipate 
ere many weeks a decided change. Toques, petits bords, turbans, in every 
possible variety of shape, are still worn. It is really time that Fashion 
should invent something new in this particular, and we recommend this 
point to the notice of its fair leaders. — Court Journal. 


LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
‘ Paris, April 22. 

The sixth and last miraculous escape of Louis Philippe from the hands 
of an assassin is, as you may sup , the theme of general conversation 
here, and the subject of eallieai anion. That his Majesty and seven 
other persons should have escaped the contents of a double-barrelled cara- 
bine at twelve feet distance is really marvellous! One shudders at the 
thought of so many innocent persons perishing in such a foul and cowardly 
manner, independent of the immense consequences it might have entailed 
on the a of Europe. It is after such attempts as these, that the value 
of the King’s life is really appreciated; for there is hardly a destiny, how- 
ever humb e, that is not in some sort connected with the existence of this 
excellent prince. Louis Philippe’s natural demise would agitate the world : 
a violent one would convulse it. The assassin seems to be embued with 
all the obduracy and heartless stoiciam of the republican character ; but 
whether his crime be personal or political is yet to be shown. 

I for one have never seriously supposed that your Queen would pay a 
visit to Paris; and those who were more sanguine in their hopes of such 
an event have now given up all hope. A private visit to the Royal Family 
at a By Probably arise out of this unlooked-for circumstance; but the 
-—- a France cannot as yet hope to welcome the British Queen within 


Paris has never been fuller of English nu bility than at the present mo- 
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ment. The steeple-chase has attracted crowds of your countrymen, and 
never since the celebrated interview between the Sovereigns of France 
and England on the field of the cloth of gold, has there been such a re- 
union of French and English as on the plain of Berny on Sunday last. We 
hope to see frequent repetitions of such assemblies; for the oftener we 
come together, the more speedily will prejudices disappear, and confidence 
prevail among the lower classes of the two nations. 


Paris, April 29th. 

The heir-apparent to the vice-regal throne of Egypt is the great lion 
of the day, and the greatest we have had for some time past. He is an 
object of intense curiosity, and the Parisians flock about his passage to 
catch a glimpse of him. This feeling is natural enough; the hero of 
Nezib is no ordinary character, and a sort of prestige hangs round the 
man who, after having routed the Turkish army three times, might, 
perhaps, with success, have marched after the battle of Konieh upon 
Constantinople. 

Ibrahim Pacha is a very affable and intelligent Prince; unfortunately, 
he is not familiar with the French language. 

The reception given to Lord Palmerston ‘here has, it is said, somewhat 
displeased certain parties on your side the channel. 

The Prince de Joinville was to have gone to Toulon, to meet the 
Grand Duke Constantine; but this intention was frustrated, it is reported 
here, by observations from England. It is difficult to see how England 
could prevent, or how it can be supposed that she cared about the meet- 
ing of these two naval officers. Why did not England prevent the Duke 
d’Aumale and the Russian Prince from meeting in Africa, and passing a 
very pleasant day together at Boufferick to their mutual satisfaction? It 
is said that the two Princes were so delighted with each other, that there 
is no knowing what may arise out of this happy rencontre. The Empe- 
ror has a niece or two to marry, and there is still a French Prince look- 
ing about for a wife. History attests that Russian blood runs in the fam- 
ily of the Bourbons, by the marriage of the grand-daughter of Wolodo- 
mer with Henry I., king of France. Why should it not flow in the veins 
of the reigning branch? Atany rate, the meeting of these two princesis 
of such happy augur for the present dynasty, that the Gazette de France 
does not say a word about it. If France and Russia unite, socially and 
politically, and the idea exists ia many eminent French heads, England 
may one day find herself in a precarious plight. 

Horace Vernet, it is said, is to be created a peer; Pradier the sculp- 
tor, [suppose, will be made one next. Rubens was an ambassador !— 
The House of Peers has a chemist and a geologist ; why not a painter ? 


ON THE YOUNG AND BEAUTIFUL COUNTESS PLUTER. 
Who organised and commanded a Troop in the late Polish Revolution; 
and, when the independence of Poland was finally crushed, died of a bro- 
ken heart. 
The missile with resistless fury sent, 
Though fragile be its nature, in that flight 
Gains fresh endurance and unwonted might, 
Through all opposing strength to force a vent; 
But that new nature, for the purpose lent, 
Enduring only till its task is o’er, 
It then resumes the same it own’d before, 
And falls aud shivers as its power is spent : 
Thus was a woman’s heart, for Poland’s sake, 
Inspired with energy before unknown, 
And arm’d with strength and firmness not its own 
Thus did that heart, ite trial ended, break, 
To prove, when all that made it move was past, 
That it was still but woman’s at the last. R. F. 

Fanny Evsster.—Assuredly, Terpsichore is the modern Queen of 
Hearts, and the dancing-master the king-maker of this locomotive time. 
The spirit of movement is, in all its forms of expression, a persuasive 
and controlling spirit. Fanny Elssler has been taking tribute at Venice ; 
and has been graciously pleased to give her assent to an improvement of 
the coinage in which it is usually paid. At the close of her last per- 
formance, she was recalled no less than nine several times to be pelted 
with flowers ; the last three of which were, however, relieved by the in- 
troduction of an agreeable variety. Among the customary offerings, 
many jewels fell at her feet ; and mention is particularly made of a casket 
containing a complete topaz set. Then, she and her treasures were em- 
barked on board a gondola tricked out like Cleopatra’s of old; twenty 
others followed, filled by the young aud noble dilettanti of the * Sea Cy- 
bele, making the water-path musical for her passage—and the pageant 
glided along the Grand Canal, between banks of palaces from whose win- 
dows and balconies the fair ot Venice waved white handkerchiefs and flung 
down flowers ; while * Long live Fanny—the divine artist!’ passed from 
mouth to mouth! Really, the fair Fanny leads a fairy life—her years are 
a long romance, reduced from tediousness by its varying pictures. To 
the half-built cities of the new world and the half-decayed ones of the 
old,she brings a charm which both alike obey ; and in the bustling Ainer- 
ican Mart as in the old home of the Doges, the poetry of motion, in her 
impersonated, awakes a poetry in reply which speaks very much the 
same language in both, with only different accents. At Munich, the 
flower of the quintessential nobility have been giving on the stage of the 
Odeon, a succession of performances—including dramatic recitations, tab- 
lexax vivans and sculpture vivante—in aid of the charitable establishments 
of the capital; which were attended by the King, with his family and 
all the society of mark—and produced a large sum to the credit of the be- 
nevolent object. 

ConGRATULATIONS TO THE KiNG OF THE FreNcH.—At a meeting of her 
Britannic Majesty’s subjects residing at Havre, Ingouville, and the envi- 
rons, held on Friday week, at the British Consulate, G. W. Featherston- 
haugh, Esq., her Majesty’s Consul, in the chair, the following congratu- 
latory address to his Majesty Louis Philippe was adopted, upon the mo- 
tion of Matthew Luscombe, Esq., seconded by the Rev. George M. Jukes: 
—‘ Sire—The British subjects resident at Havre, Ingouville, and the en- 
virons, have assembled to present to your Majesty their heartfelt cen- 
gratulations upon the late happy preservation of your Royal person from 
an unforeseen and great danger. Living under your Majesty’s benevolent 
protection, they enjoy, in common with your loyal subjects, the bles- 
sings of that enlightened and humane government, which has rendered 
your reign so precious to mankind. hey rejoice that the arm of the 
assassin who sought to destroy a life so interesting to France and to Chris- 
tendom has been turned aside by Heaven, which has so often guarded 
you; and entertaining an humble and abiding confidence thet Divine Provi- 
dence will{continue to shield so respected and wise a Monarch from all the 
machinations of evil-disposed persons, they beg to remain with great 
truth, your Majesty’s most obedient and most devoted humble servants.’ 

Tue State ApaRTMENTs aT WINDSOR CastL—E —A new arrangement 
has just taken place, agreeably to an order issued by Karl Delawarr, the Lord 
Chamberlain, with reference to the tickets signed by his Lordship for view- 
ing the State Apartments at the Castle. In order to prevent, as far as pos- 
sible, the hawking about of those tickets in the streets of Windsur, and the 
imposition practised upon those visitors to the town who may be unprovid- 
ed with the Lord Chamberlain’s orders, these tickets for the future will be 
available for ouly one week from the period at which they are dated. They 
are also for the future not to be transferable. It is stated that, at a very 
early period, an arrangement will be made, so that the admissions to the 
State Apartments will be procured by the public at the office of Mr. Roberts, 
the recently appointed Inspector of Palaces, in the department of the Lord 
Chamberlain. The namber of tickets, each to admit seven persons, issued 
by the four establishments in London, where they are only to be procured, 
since the Ist of January (the day on which the new arrangement came into 
operation) up to Saturday last, exceeds tnree thousand. 


Picture or THE Caristexinc oF nis Royat HIiGcHNESss THE PRINCE 
or Wates —On Saturday we visited the establishment of Mr. Moon to in- 
spect the above picture, having received a card for the purpose. The pic- 
ture, which is painted by Sir George Hayter, is exhibited by Mr. Moon pre- 
viously to its Selag submitted for engraving. We can speak in very high 
terms of this work of art. The ensemble of the picture is magnificent. 
No less than fifty portraits of illustrious personages figure on the canvas, in 
the robes and insignia suited to the occasion. The composition and colour- 
ing are both fine; and the contrasts are admirably managed The like- 
nesses are, in almost every respect, felicitous, and the lesser details of the 
picture are wrought with the nicest skill of the artist. This painting is de- 
cidedly Sir George Hayter’s zreatest work. 

‘ Tae Neepie Trave, Deppitcu.—The needle trade, for which this place 
is 80 celebrated, has been, and is now, in a very depressed state—many of 
the manufacturers have had but few orders since Christmas.— Worcester 
Chronicle. There is no doubt but such is the fact, but it may be as well 
to state that this important branch of trade is not removed from England, 
as ao have feared, but, by reason of the singular advantages 
pussessed by the ‘ Regina’ patent, nearly the whole of the manufacture of 
needles has been transferred to Deptford in Kent, which place is likely to 
became as famous for needle making as was once that of Redditch. By 














returns made by Mr. Kirby, the patentee, of Newgate-street, it would ap- 
pear that the quartity of needles made by this new process is upwards of 
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seventy-five thousand per diem, and that this number can, if requisite, be 
increased more than tenfold without any enlargement of the machinery. 

Marshal Soult intends leaving Paris immediately after the King’s fete, 
for his seatof Soultburg, near St. Amans, where he proposes passing the 
summer. 


Lord Palmerston devoted nearly an entire day last week to a visit to the 
fortifications of Paris, in company with M. Thiers. The principal points 
of the continuous wall, and a great number of the detached forts, were 
minutely examined by the two ex-ministers. 


Curious [LLUsTRATION OF THE ProGress OF [NTERNATIO NAL AMENITIES. 
—Three yearsago it would not have been credited that the chief minister of 
the Emperor of China should have become a subscriber and vice-pre- 
sident to a British charity. But such, we are assured, is the fact. The ex- 
alted personage in question bas placed himself in these relations with the So. 
ciety for the Relief of Seamen of all Countries (one of the best and most 
liberally conducted of our many charities ;) and the old Dreadnought, moor- 
ed off Greenwich, is now patronise1 and partly erapertes by the second 
political authority in the Chinese empire! May we hope that this example 
will inspire a large increase of followers among ourselves ? 


Dr. Rew, the Flue-ellin of septate lpage to have been a Welshman, 
not aScot. The inconceivable absurdity of the length to which he has been 
suffered to go has now filled the press so largely, that we need uot join our 
voice to the general expression of wonder at the folly; but we may add one 
item to the many which have been stated in proof of this extravagant and 
visionary scheme—the flues projected by Dr. Reid for the new House of 
Partiament would have extended to two miles!!! The termini of railroads 
projected for London to occupy the surface of 200 acres (making a new 
town) are but a jest to this monstrous bubble. 


Vocat Concerts.—The first of these revived concerts was given on Taes- 
day in the Hanover Square Rooms, which were crowded on the occasion ; 
and the crowd was evidently much pleased with the performance of old 
~— compositions by Hobbs, Phillips, and Lockey, and the Misses Birch, 
Wi 


illiams, and Hawes. 


Mustcat Cnat.—We hear that Herr Pischek has changed his mind, and 
intends being in London to-day. Madlle De Kipplin arrived in town the 
early part of the week. Madlle Rummel has had great success during her 
short residence in London. She is a first-rate singer, and must become a 
great favourite with the public 

We are told that Signor Dragonetti has left a large part of the fortine ac. 
cumulated during his long life (the amount stated is 25,0007.) to the monase 
tery, at Venice, in which he was educated. 

The extensive collection of manuscript and printed Music belonging to the 
late Duke of Sussex, was, this week, brought to the hammer, at Messrs. 
Christie & Manson’s Rooms. The manuscript music was distributed in 108 
lots; and the printed included, amongst other things, Operas by Mozart, Han- 
del, and Grétry, with German and Italien words; by Arne, with English; 
and Gluck, Pacini, Isouard, Rousseau, Haydn, Auber, &c., with French. 


Avmack’s.—The ball did not take place on Wednesday last, as was an- 
nounced, from the absence of the Marchioness of Londonderry and Viscoun- 
tess Palmerston, at Paris; and the Marchiouess of Westminster, another of 
the ladies’ patronesses, being from town; and the first ball of the season 
has been postponed until Wednesday next, when the whole of the ladies’ 
patronesses have signified it to be their intention to attend. 


Mr. Edward Ellice has been dangerously indisposed at Douglas's Hotel, 
Edinburgh, but is now progressing towards convalescence. 

We understand that the contemplated marriage of Lord Guerneey, eldest 
son of the Earl of Aylesford, and Miss Knightly, of Kenilworth, niece of Lady 
Leigh, which it was originally arranged should take place on the 29th ult., 
has been deferred for a fortnight. 

We hear that Viscount Lewisham, eldest son of the Earl of Dartmouth, is 
to be married in the month of July, to Lady Sarah Finch, second daughter 
of the Earl of Aylesford. The precise day is not yet determined. 


The marriage in contemplation between the Hon. James A. Stuart Wort- 
ley, M.P., youngest son of the late Lord Wharncliffe, and the Hon. Jane 
Lawley, only daughter of Lord and Lady Wenlock, is to be solemnized in the 
course of the present month. 


kton Cottece, April 23.—George Tomline, Esq., M.P. for Shrewsbury, 
and the son of the late Bishop of Winchester, who was educated at Eton, 
has just intimated his intention of founding an annual mathematical prize at 
Eton College. Mr. Tomline bas presented £1000 to the Provost and Fel- 
lows, the interest of which is to be appropriated to the purpose contemplated 
by the liberal doner. 


‘Last Moments or BeetnHoven.—Descrisep sy Lasiacue.—It was ru- 
moured in Vienna that the great Beethoven must die ere the day was spent. 
Taking shame to myself for remaining in this city so long witnout having 
seen the immortal composer, I was soon accompanied to his residence, 
and forthwith found myself in his presence. All was silent, save thesob- 
bing of some privileged friends, kneeling at his bedside. Standing apart, 
I watched the dying Beethoven with breathless anxiety. There he sat, 
supported by pillows, and gazing for a while on vacancy, when, suddenly 
turning his head, he muttered, in faltering accents, ‘ There, do you hear 
the bell ?—den’t you hear it ringing? The curtain must drop. Yes! my 
curtain is falling.’ Gently drooping his head, the mighty master, without 
uttering another word, now sank into eternal slumber.’—From the Reeord 
of the Musical Union. 


DraGonett1.—The remains of I] Drago were deposited in the Roman 
Catholic Chapel, Moorfields, yesterday, attended by several of his old 
professional friends. Nothing as yet has been made public respecting his 
will, which, it is said, will create some interest in the musical world. He 
has left his instruments, of which he had many, to some of the principal 
performers belonging to the opera band; but his favourite double-bass is 
to be sent to the Convent of St. Mark, Venice. 

The ‘ Musical World,’ states, that Miss Delcy the vocalist, daughter of 
Rophino Lacy, has returned from America, and will commence a short 
engagement in Dublin on the 4th of May. 


* Millett, the groom who arrested Lacomte, has, by his promotion to the 
place of piqueur, a large increase of wages. He has now 4000 francs a 
year, whereas, as a groom, he had only 1200 francs. 


Lacomte has been visited at the Conciergerie by the Minister of the 
Interior. He repeated his regret that his too great precipitation in firing 
should have prevented his revenging his wrongs on the person of the 
King. He requested to have his handcuffs taken off. The Minister re- 
plied that the object ef his visit was to hear any observation he might 
have tomake with regard to the prison in which he was confined, but that 
as to any other matter, he was placed under the control of the Chancellor. 
Workmen are busily employed in finishing the necessary arrangements, 
to render the prison at the Luxemburg, to which he is to be removed, se- 
cure. Sentinels have been placed there as though the prisoner already 
occupied it. Some furniture has been placed in the room for his use. 
Lecomte was yesterday interrogated for two hours, by Chancellor Pasquier 
and M. Hebert, the Procureur-General. A letter from Fontainebleau 
states that a crowd of curious persons daily flock to visit the scene of the 
attempt, and judge of the measures which he had taken to secure his 
escape. 


Royat Artittery.—Wootwicn, April 17.—The officers of the Royal 
Artillery gave a grand ball at their mess-room in the barracks last night, 
in celebration of the recent extensive promotion. The mess-room was 
fitted up ina style of great splendour, and tickets were issued to nearly 
eight hundred persons, including the officers of the Royal Artillery, Royat 
Engineers, Royal Marines, and a few of the leading gentry of the town 
and its vicinity. Amongst the more distinguished families present were 
those of Sir H. De Ross, Deputy Adjutant-General of Royal Artillery and 
Acting Commandant of the Garrison, and Sir G. Whitmore, K.C.H., Col- 
onel Commandant of the Royal Engineers. The ball was opened a little 
after ten o’clock, and dancing kept up with great spirit till half- past five 
in the morning, when the splendid band of the regiment played the Na- 
tional Anthem, and the company separated. 


Lord Alexander Russell was about to accompany his regiment (the Rifle 
Brigade) to Halifax, Nova Scotia. The regiment is expected to embark 
in the course of a few days, in the Athol troop ship. 

From more outlying places, there is not much that interests. ' A diamond- 
ring, however, sent from the Czar to M. Beriioz, is a brilliant fact’—a dia- 
mond snuff-box from the Prince of Hohenzollern Hechingen, similarly be. 
stowed (through the medium of M. Liszt) is another. The Minister of Ww ar 
has accorded to an individual connected with the French Opera at Paris 
the privilege of a Royal Theatre at Algiers ; for the performance of tragedy, 
comedy and opera. Meanwhile, that court of revolutions, the court of 
Spain, seems to have been amusing itself with musical—no less than minis- 
terial—movements. Haydn’s Seven Words’ were performed in the palace 
Easter Tuesday—the solos by the Queen-Mother, and the ci-devant M. 
Munoz, the Queen, the Infanta, and sundry gentlemen. Part the second 
was miscellaneous, consisting of opera duets, pianoforte playing by Her 
Majesty and Her Majesty’s sister : and a duet of organ and pianoforte (! !) 


in which the Queen-Mother tock the former instrument. 
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CONGRESS—OREGON JURISDICTION BILL. 


Senate, May 22d. 

The Senate took up the report made yesterday by Mr. Westcott. the 
chairman of the committee on the territories, asking to be discharged 
from the farther consideration of the resolution of the Senate and the 
bill from the House to extend the jurisdiction of the United States over 
the territory lying West of the Rocky Mountains. 

Mr. WESCCOPT said he had yesterday signified his intention, when 
the subject should be brought up for discussion to-day, of moving pig Lagan’ 
ponement of it until the first Monday of December next—the first me 
the next session. He would submit that motion before he took his 
“Te was made under the conviction that no imperative necessity exist- 
ed for any legislation on the subject at this session of Congress, and that, 
whatever, legislation might be called for, it was best—it would be = 
likely to promote the interests of those citizens of the United States who 
had settled West of the Rocky Mountains, and in all probability best sub- 
serve the interests of the Federal Government, and the maintenance of 
our just rights as to Oregon, that farther legislative action should be de- 
ferred to the next session. We could then act more advisedly ; we should 
probably know the ground we were treading upon. Mr.: W. = he vee 
not speak for the committee in making thes@ remarks. A diversity o 
opinion existed among the Senators who composed it on this point. 

Mr. \W., said with respect to the bill referred to the committee, as the 
report which he was instructed to make stated, a majority of the com- 
mittee were decidedly of the opinion that ‘it is not necessary or in any wise 
expedient to pass said bill in its present form at this session. It was 
considered to be wh lly impracticable to carry out the provisions of the 
bill. It provided that the laws of the territory of lowa, as they now exist, 
so far as they were applicable, should be extended ‘ over the tercitory of 
the United States West of the Rocky Mountains.’ Now Oregon was about 
three thousand miles from lowa, and for three months of the year (in 
winter) there could be little communication between them. What these 
laws of Iowa were, proposed to be so extended over this distant country 
it was impossible for the committee to ascertain satisfactorily. The de, 
cision of the applicability ot these laws to Oregon, it is] presumed- 
was intended by the bill to be left to the judge to be appointed to ad- 
ministerthem. The judge was to be a judge otf the Supreme Court of 
Jowa, and he was expected to travel from Oregon to attend its annual 
sessions, and back again, besides doing the duty of local judge. 

Mr. W. said he was unwilling to adopt the whole code of a territory 
{the most fugitive and jumbled kind of legislation in the world,} and 
place it in this lumping way over the people of Oregon, and especially as 
he was not satisfied that they asked for or desired it. Nor was he wil- 
ling to refer to any judge, or any body else, in this wholesale manner, the 
question of the applicability of these laws. This was a legislative ques- 
tion, and it was lraught with danger to refer ittoa single judge. k ar- 
ther, the judge could not do the duty imposed upon him by this bill. It 
the bill intended to allow appeals from his decisions in Oregon to the 
Supreme Court of lowa, three thousand miles off, [as Mr. W. presumed 
was the intention,] it was objectionable in that respect. Again: Congress 
should not leave the question as to what were the ‘ territories of the 
United States West of the Rocky Mountains,’ as the bill did, either to 
this Oregon judge, or to the Executive of the United States, or any 
other authority. It would inevitably lead to difficulties and trouble 
We should not shrink from our duty in this respect. ’ 

As the report of the committee stated, divers opinions were entertained 
by, its members as to the nature of the alterations proposed to be made 
in this bill. Various amendments had been suggested.—For his part (Mr. 
W. said) it would be recollected that he had yesterday submitted to the 
Senate an authentic copy of the organic or fundamental laws which the 
citizens of the United States West of the Rocky Mountains had in July 
last, at a mass meeting in primary assembly, ordained and established for 
their temporary government. They were now getting along pretty well 
under that constitution and the laws passed by their local legislature, 
They had elected a Governor, a Judge and other officers, and their Legis- 
lative Council had passed several salutary laws.— This bill would subvert 
that government formed by the people of Oregon, and that too without 
their consent 

All that Mr. W. thought proper to be done at this session—and he did 
not regard that as absolutely necessary—was that Congress should au- 
thorise and sanction and ratify the acts of the citizens of the United 
States in Oregon that he had referred to, accompanied by provisions en- 
couraging emigration to that country. If farther action was had on this 
bill at this session, and no other older Senator did so, he should propose 
such measure. At present, and for the purpose of ascertaining the dispo- 
sition of the Senate as to any further action on this subject this session, he 
would move to discharge the committee from the farther consideration of 

this bill, and that the whole subject he postponed to the first Monday of 
December next. 

Mr. BENTON then addressed the Senate. Mr. President, (he said,) the 
bill before the Senate proposes to extend the sovereignty and jurisdiction of 
the United States over all our territories West of the Rocky Mountains, with- 
out saying what is the extent and what are the limits of this territory, This 
is wrong, in my opinion. We ought to define the limits within which our 
agents are to do such acts as this bill contemplates, otherwise we commit to 
them the solution of questions which we find too hard for ourselves.—The 
indefinite extension of authority, in a case which requires the utmost pre 
cision, forces me to speak, and give my opinion on the true extent of our ter- 
ritories beyond the Rocky Mount ins. | have delayed doiag this daring the 
whole session, not from any desire to conceal my opinions, (which, in fact, 
were told to all who asked for them,) but because | thought it the business 
of negotiation, not of legislation, to settle these boundaries. 

I waited for negotiation; but negotiation lags, while events go forwar.; 
and now we are in the process of acting upon measures upon the adoption of 
which it may no longer be iu the power either of negotiation or of legisla- 
tion to control the events to which they may give rise. The bill before us 
is without definition of the territory to be occupied. And why this vague- 
ness in a case requiring the utmost precision? Why not define the boun- 
daries of theseterritories? Precisely because we do not know them! And 
this presents a case which requires me to wait no longer for negotiation, but 
to come forward with my own opinions, and to do what I can to prevent the 
evils of vague and indefinite legislation. My object will be to show, if I 
can, the true extent and nature of our territorial claims beyond the Rocky 
Mountains, wih a view to wise and just decisions; and, in doing so, [ shall 
endsavour to act upon the great maxim, Ask nothing but what is right—sub- 
mit to nothing that is wrong. 

It is my ungracious task, in endeavouring to act upon this maxim, to com- 
mence by exposing error at home, and endeavouring to clear up some mis- 
takes under which the public mind has laboured. 

It has been assumed for two years, and the assumption has been made the 
cause of all the Oregon excitement in the country, that we have a dividing 
line with Russia, matte so by the convention of 1824, along the parallel of 
fifty-four degrees forty minutes, from the sea to the Rocky Mouutains, up to 
which our tlle is good. This isa great mistake. No such line was ever 
established ; and, so far as proposed and discussed, it was proposed and dis 
cussed as a Northern British and not as a Northern American line. The 
public treaties will prove there is no such line ; documents will prove that, 
so far as fifty-four forty, from the sea to the mountains, was ever proposed 
as a Northern boundary for avy power, it was proposed by us for the British, 
and not for ourselves. 

To make myself intelligible on what I shall say on this point, it is neces- 
sary to go back to the epoch of the Russian convention of 1824, and to recall 
the recollection of the circamstances out of which that convention grew. 
The circumstances were these: In the year 1321 the Emperor Alexanier, 
acting upon a leading idea of Russian policy (in relation to the North Pacific 
ocean) from the time of Peter the Great, undertook to treat that ocean as a 
close sea, and to exercise municipal authority over a great extent of its 
shores and waters. Iu September of that year, the Emperor issued a de- 
cree, bottomed upon this pretension, assuming exclusive sovereignty and ju- 
risdiction over both shores of the North Pacific ocean, and over the bigh 
seas, in front of each coast, to the extent of one hundred Italian miles, {rom 

Behring’s Straits down to the latitude of fifty-one, on the American coast, 
and to forty five on the Asiatic; avd denouncing the penalties of coufisca- 
tion upon all ships, of whatsoever nation, that should approach the coast 
within the interdicted distances. This was avery startling decree. Com- 

ng from a weak nation, it would have been smiled at; coming from Rus- 

sia, it gave uneasiness to all nations. 

Great Britain and the United States, as having the largest commerce in 
the North Pacific ocean, and as having large territorial claims on the North- 
west coast of America, were the first to take alarm and to send remonstran- 
ces to St. Petersburgh against the formidable ukase. They found them- 
selves suddeuly thrown together, and standing side by side in this new and 
portentous contest with Russia. They remonstrated in concert, and here the 
wise and pacific conduct of the Emperor Alexander displayed itself in the 
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; Most prompt and honourable manner. He immediately suspended the 


ukase, (which, in fact, had remained without execution,) and invited the 
United States and Great Britain to unite with Russia in a convention to set- 
tle amicably and in a spirit of mutual convenience all the questions between 
them, and especially their respective territorial claims on the Northwest 
coast of America. 
_ This magnanimous proposition was immediately met by the two powers 
in a Corresponding spirit; and the ukase pang voluntarily relinquished by 
the Emperor, a convention was quickly signed by Russia with each power, 
settling, so far as Russia was concerned, with each, all their territorial claims 
in Northwest America. The Emperor Alexander had proposed that it should 
be a joint convention of the three powers—a tripartite convention—settling 
the claims of each and of all at the same time; and, it this wise suggestion 
had been followed, all the subsequent and all the present difficulties between 
the United States and Great Britain with respect to this territory would have 
been entirely avoided. But it was not followed ; an act of our own pre- 
vented it. After Great Britain had consented, the non-colonization princi- 
ple—the principle of non-colonization in America by any European power 
—was promulgated by our Government, and for that reason Great Britain 
chose ‘o treat amend & with each power, and so it wae done. 

Great Britain and the United Sta'tes treated separately with Russia, and 
with each other; and each came to agreements with Russia, but to none 
among themselves, The agreements with Russia were contained in two 
conventions, signed nearly at the same time, and nearly in the same words, 
limiting the territorial claim of Russia to 54 degrees 40, confining her to the 
coast and islands, and leaving the continent, out to the Rocky Mountains, to 
be divided between Great Britain and the United States by an agreement 
between themselves. The Emperor finished up his own business, and quit 
the concern. In fact, it would seem, from the promptitade, moderation and 
fairness with which he adjusted all differences both with the United States 
and Great Britain, that his only object of issuing the alarming ukase of 1821 
was to bring those powers to a settlement, acting upon the homely, but wise 
maxim, that short settlements make long friends, 

These are the circumstances out of which the British and American con- 
ventions grew with Russia in the years 1$24-’25. They are public treaties, 
open to all perusal, and eminently worthy of being read. I will read the 
third article in each—the one which applies to boundaries—and which will 
confirm all that Ihave said. The article in the convention with the United 
States is in these words :— 

‘Art. 3. [tis moreover agreed that, hereafter, there shall not be formed, 
by the citizens of the United States, or under the authority of the said States, 
any establishment on the Northwest coast of America, nor in any of the is- 
lands adjacent, to the North of fifty-four degrees and forty minules of north 
latitude ; and that, in the same manner, there shall be none formed by 
a subjects, or under the authority of Russia, South of the same par 
allel.’ 

This is the article which governs the American boundary with Russia, con- 
fined by its precise terms to the islands and coast, and having no manner of 
relation to the centinent. The article in the British convention with Russia, 
governing her boundary, is in the same words, so far as the limit is concern- 
ed, and ouly more explicit with respect to the continent. Like our own it 
is the third article of the cunvention, and is in these words :— 

* Art. 3. The line of demarcation between the possessions of the high 
contracting parties, upon the coast of the continent and the islands of Ame- 
rica tv the Northwest shall be drawn in the manner following:—Com- 
mencing from the Southernmost poznt of the island called Prince of Wales 
island, which point lies in the parallel of 54 degrees 40 minutes North 
latitude, and between the 131st and 133d degree of West longitude (meri- 
dian of Greenwich,) the said line shall ascend to the North along the 
channel called Portland Canal, as far as the point of the continent, where 
it strikes the 56th degree of North latitude. From this last mentioned 
point to the point of intersection of the 141st degree of West longitude, 
will prove to be at the distance of more than ten marine leagues from the 
ocean. The limic between the British possessions and the line of coast 
which is to belong to Russia, as above mentioned, shall be formed by a line 














of Prince of Wales Island, supposed to be filty-five, but found to have 
a point to it running down to fifty-four forty. We pro this to 
Great Britain. She refused it, saying she would establish her Northera 
boundary with Russia, who was on her North, and not with the United 
States, who was on her South. This seemed reasonable, and the United 
States then, and not until then, relinquished the business of pressing fifty- 
four forty upon Great Britain for her Northern boundary. The proof is in 
the Executive documents. Here it is—a despatch from Mr. sh, our 
Minister to London, to Mr. Adams, Secretary of State, dated December 19, 
1823: 

‘Lat once unfolded to him (Mr. Canning) the proposals of my Govern- 
ment, which were: 1. That, as regarded the country lying between the 
Stony mountains anc the Pacific ocean, Great Britaia, - United States and 
Russia should jointly enter into a convention, similar in its nature to the 
third article of the convention of the 20th October, 1318, now existing be- 
tween the two former powers, by which the whole of that country West- 
ward of the Stony Mountains, and all its waters, would be free and open to 
the citizens and subjects of the three powers as long as the joint convention 
remained in force. This, my Government proposed, should be for the term 
of ten years. 2. That the United States were willing to stipulate to make 
no settlements North of the 51st degree of North latitude on that coast. pro- 
vided Great Britain stipulated to make none South of 51 or North of 55, and 
Russia to make none South of 55,’ 

Here is the offer, in the most explicit terms, in 1823, to make fifty-five, 
which was in fact, fifty-four forty, the Northern boundary of Great Britain ; 
and here is her answer to that proposition It is the next paragraph in the 
same despatch from Mr. Rush to Mr. Adams: 

‘Mr. Canning expressed no opinion on any of these points; but his in- 

uiries and remarks, under that which proposes to confine the British set- 
+ rn between 51 und 55, were evidently of a nature to indicate strong 
objections on his side, though he professed to speak only from his first im- 
pressions. Itis more proper, [ should say, that his objections were direct- 
ed to our proposal of not letting Great Britain go above 55 North with her 
settlements, while we allowed Russia to come down to that line with hers. 
In treating of this coast, he had supposed that Great Britain had her North- 
ern question with Russia, as her Southern with the United States. He could 
see a motive for the United States desiring to stop the settlements of Great 
Britain Southward; but ke had not before known of their desire to stop 
them Northward, and, above all, over limits conceded to Russia. It was to 
this effect that his suggestions went.’ 

This was her answer, refusing to take, in 1823, as a Northern boundary, 
coming South for quantity, what is now prescribed to her, at the peril of 
war, for a Southern boundary, with nothing North !—for, although the fact 
happens to be that Russia is not there, bounding us on the North, yet that 
makes no difference in the cope a of our fifty-four-forties, who believe 
it to be so; and, on that belief, are ready to fight. Their notion is, that we 
go jam up to 54 40, and the Russians come jam down to the same, leavin 
no place for the British lion to put down a paw, although that paw should 
be no bigger than the sole of the dove’s fout which sought a resting place 
trom Noah’s ark. This must seem a little strange to British statesmen, who 
do not grow so fastas to leave all knowledge behind them. They remem- 
ber that Mr. Monroe and his cabinet—the President and cabinet who ac- 
quired the Spanish title under which we now propose to squeeze them out 
of the continent—actually offered them six degrees of latitude in that very 
place; and they will certainly want reasons for this so much compression 
now, where we offered them so much expansion then. These reasous can- 
not be given. 

There is no boundary at 54 40; and so far as we proposed to make it one 
it was for the British, and not for ourselves ; and so ends this redoubtable 
line, up to which all true patriots were to march! and marching, fight! and 
fighting, die! if need be! singing all the while, with Horace— 

‘ Dulce et decorum est pro patria mori.’ 

Sweet and decent it is to die for one’s country. 


And that is the end of that great line! all gone—vanished—evaporated 
into thin air—and the place where it was not to be found. Oh! mountain 








paralle! to the windings of the coast, and which shall never exceed the 
distance of ten marine leagues therefrom. And the line of demarcation 
shall follow the summit of the mountains situated parallel to the coast as 
far as the point of intersection of the 14lst degree of West longitude (of 
the same meridian, )—an4, finally, from the said point of intersection, the 
said meridian line of the 141st degree in its prolongation as far as the 
Frozen Ocean, shall form the /imit between the Russian and British pos- 
sessions on the continent of America to the Northwest.’ 

These are the proofs, these tne conventions which established limits on 
the Northwest coast of America between the United States and Russia in 
1824, and between Great Britain and Russia in 1825. They are identical 
in object and nearly in terms; they grow out of the same difficultles and 
terminate in the same way. By each the Russian claim is confined to the 
coast and the islands; by each the same limit is given both to the United 
States and Great Britain; and that limit was fixed at the South end of an 
island, to the latitude of which (supposed to be in 55°, but found to be in 
54° 40’) the Emperor Paul had granted the privileges of trade to the Rus- 
sian American Fur Company. It was a limit wholly in the water, not at 
all onthe land. The American line never touches land, the British only 
reaches it by going North through Portland canal to 56°, and thence to 
pursue the coast at ten leagues from it northwardly to 61°, and thence due 
North to the Frozen Ocean: leaving to the Russians only the projecting 


that was delivered of a mouse, thy name shall henceforth be fifty four forty ! 
And thas, Mr. President, I trust | have explored one of the errors into which 
the public mind has been led, and which it is uecessary to get rid of before 
we can find the right place for our Oregon boundaries. 

SEE cone 


OPERATIONS ON THE RIO GRANDE. 


From the Union of Monday night. 
OFFICIAL. 
Headquarters Army of Occupation, 
Point Isabel, Texas, May7, 1840. 

Sir: I respectfully report that I shall march this day with the main 
body of the army, to open a communication with Major Brown, and throw 
forward supplies »f ordnance and piovisions. If the enemy oppose my 
march, in whatever farce, I shail fight him. Occasionai guns are heard 
in the direction of Matamoras, showing that every thing is right in that 
quarter. 
Yesterday the recruits ander Lieut. McPhail arrived bere. After filling 
up the companies of the permanent garrison,(A Ist Art’y and G 4th 
Art’y,) the remainder of the detachment, with its officers, was placed un- 
der Major Munroe’s orders to assist in the defence of the depot. The men 





part of the continent which approaches Asia, and narrows the ocean into 
the strait which Behring found, and which bears his name. This is the 
Russian line on the continent with Great Britain ; the United States have 
no continental line either with Russia or Great Britain. 

I have shown you the limits established with Russia in 1824; I have 
produced the treaties which established them; and here also is a map 
which illustrates them, and shows every thing precisely as I have read it 
from the treaties. 

It is the map of Mr. Greenhow, a clerk in the Department of State, 
who, so long as he confines himself to the business of copying maps and 
voyages, dues very well; but when he goes to issuing opinions upon na- 
tional subjects, and setting the world right about the execution or non- 
execution of a great treaty, as that the line of forty-nine was never estab- 
lished under the treaty of Utrecht—when he goes at this work, the Lord 
deliver us fromthe humbug! But here is the map, with the lines all right 
upon it, drawn in the water and along the coast according to the treaties. 
First, a few dots in the water at the end of Prince of Waies island, in lat- 
itude 54° 40’; then a dotted line up North, through the middle of Port- 
land canal, to latitude 56; then Northwestwardly along the coast, and teu 
leagues from it, to 61 degrees; and then North to the Frozen ocean. No 
line at all along 54 degrees 40 minutes to the Rocky Mountains ; and that 
is right, for the treaties never put one there. 

And here is another map which illustrates the error, und shows you a line on 
paper where there is none on earth, and of which the Senate has ordered 
ten thousand extra copies to be printed for the instruction of the people. 
Here it goes, ranning straight through from the sea to the mountains, caring 
for noth'ng in its course—cutting lakes in two, dividing beighbouring posts 
from each otier, and reckless of every thing except to follow fifty-four 
forty. That it pursues with undeviating fidelity; and the engraver has 
marked it strong on the map, that no one may overlook it. In all this there 
is but one fault, and that is, that there is no such thing—no such line upon 
earth ! never was and never can be, by any principle recognised at the time 
when the Russian convention of 1824 was made. 

Well, there is no such line; and that would seem to be enough to quiet 
the excitement which has been got up about it. But there is more to come. 
[ set out with saying that, although this fifty-four forty was never established 
as a Northern boundary for the United States, yet it was proposed to be 
established as a Northern boundary, not for us but for Great Britain—and 
that proposal was made to Great Britain by ourselves. This must sound 
like a strange statement in the ears of filty-four forties, but is no more 
| strange than true ; and after stating the facts | meau to prove them. The 
| plan of the United States at that time was this: That each of the three powers 

(Great Britain, Russia and the United States) having claims on the Norti- 
| west coast of America, should divide the country between them, each taking a 
| third. In this plan of partition each was to receive a share of the conti- 
nent from the sea to the Rocky Mountains, Russia taking the Northern slice, 
the Uniied States the Southern, and Great Britain the centre, with fifty-four 
forty for the Northern boundary and forty-nine for her Southern. 

The document from which I now read will say fifty-one; but that was 
the first offer; forty-nine was the real, as { will hereafter show. This was 
our plan. The moderation of Russia deteated it. That power had no set- 








| tlements upon that part of the continent, and rejected the continental share | 


which we offered her. She limited herself to the coasts and islands, where 
she had settlements; left Great Britain and the United States to share the 
| continent between themselves ; 
| posed to her fifty-four forty for the Russian Southern boundary, and to 
| Great Britain the same for her Northern boundary. I say fifty-four forty ; 

for, although the word in the proposition was fifty-five, yet, it was upon the 
; Principle which gave fifty-four furty—namely, running from the South end 


Bat before this was known we had pro- | 


are yet too raw to take the field, though efficient for garrison defence. 
They will be permanently assigned as soon as practicable. 

The four companies of the Ist Infantry are hourly expected, and will 
be a seasonable reinforcement.—The first shipment of volunteers from 
New Orleans may also soon be looked for. Their arrival will enable me 
to open the river and free our communications. 

I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 

Z. TAYLOR, Brevet Brig’r Gen. U. 8S. A. Com’g. 

The Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


Headquarters Army of Occupation, 
Camp at Palo Alto, Texas, May 9, 1846. 

Sir: 1 have the honour to report, that I was met near this place yester- 
day, on my march from Point Isabel, by the Mexican forces, and after an 
action of about five hours dislodged them from their position, and en- 
camped upon the field. Our artillery, consisting of two 18-pounders and 
two light batteries, was the arm chiefly engaged, and to the excellent 
tanner in which it was maneuvred and served, is our success mainly 
due. 

The strength of the enemy is believed to have been about six thousand 
men, with seven pieces of artillery, and eight hundred cavalry. His loss 
is probably at least one hundred killed. Our strength did not exceed all 
told twenty-three hundred, while our loss was comparatively trifling—four 
men killed, three officers and thirty-seven men wounded, several of the 
latter mortally. LI regret to say that Major Ringgold, 3d artillery, and 
Captain Page, 4th infantry are severely wounded. Lieut. Luther, 2d ar- 
tillery, slightly so. 

The enemy has fallen back, and it is believed has repassed the river. [ 
have advanced parties now thrown forward in this direction, and shall 
move the main body immediately. 

In the haste of this first report, | can only say that the officers and men 
behaved in the most admirable manner throughout the action. I shall 
have the pleasure of making a more detailed report when those of the dif- 
ferent commanders shall be received. 

L am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, : 

Z. TAYLOR, Brevet Brig’r Gen. U. 5 

The Adjutant General, U. S. Army, Washington, D. C 


A. Com’g. 


Head Quartere Army of Occupation, 
Camp at Resaca de la Palma, three miles from Matamoras, 
10 o'clock P. M May 9, 1846. 

Six: I have the honour to report that { marched with the main body of 
the army at 3 o’clock to-day, having previeusly thrown forward a body of 
light dragoons into the forest, which covers the Matamoras road. When 
near the spot where | am now encamped, my advance discovered that a 
ravine crossing the road had been occupied by the enemy with artillery.— 
| immediately ordered a battery of field artillery to sweep the position, flank- 
ing and sustaining it by the 3d, 4th and 5th regiments, deployed as skir- 
| mishers to the right and left. A heavy fire of rtillery and of musketry was 

kept up for some time until fina ly the enemy’s batteries were carried in 
} succession by a squadron of dragoons and the regiments of infantry that 
| were on the ground. He was soon driven from his position and pursued 
by asquadrcn of dragoons, batt lion of artillery, 3d inf sutry, and a light bat- 
} tery, to the river. Our victory has been complete. Eight pieces of artille- 
ry, with a great quantity of ammunition, three standards, and some ons hun- 
dred prisoners have beea taken ; among the latier, General La Vega and 
several other officers. One general is understood to have been killed. The 
| enemy has re rossed the river, and I am sure will not again molest us on this 
| bank. 
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The Atvion. 











The loss of the enemy in killed has been most severe. Our own has 
been very heavy, and I deeply regret to report that Lieut. Inge, 2d dra- 
Lieut. Cochrane, 4th infantry, and Lieut. Chadbourne, Sth infantry, 

were killed on the field _ Lieut. Col. Payne, 4th artillery, Lieut, Col. Mc- 
Intosh, Lieut. Dobbins, 3d infantry, Capt. Hooe and Lieut. Fowler, 5th in- 
fantry, and Capt. Montgomery, Lieuts. Gates, Selden, McClay, Burbank, 
and Jordan, 8th infantry, were wounded. The extent of our loss in killed 
and wounded is not yet ascertained, and is reserved for a more detailed re- 


rt. 
Perhe affair of to-day may be regarded as a proper supplément to the can- 
nonade of yesterday ; and the two taken together, exhibit the coolness and 
allantry of our officers aud men in the most favourable light. All have 
Se their duty, and done it poy & It will be my pride, in a more circum- 
stantial report of both actions, to dwell upon po Bi instances of individu- 
al distinction. 
It affords me peculiar pleasure to report that the field work opposite Ma- 
tamorns has sustained itself handsomely during a cannonade and bombardmen 
of 168 hours. But the pleasure is alloyed with profound regret at the loss 
of its heroic and indomitable commander, Major Brown, who died to-day 
from the effects of a shell. His loss would bea severe one to the service at 
any time, but to the army under my orders, it is indeed irreparable. One 
cer and one non-commissioned officer killed and ten men wounded, com. 
prise all the casualties incident to this severe bombardment. é 
I inadvertently omitted to mention the capture of a large numer of pack 
mules left in the Mexican camp. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, Z. TAYLOR, 
Bt. Brig’r Generai U.S. A., Com’g 
The Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


Headquarters a". of Occupation, 
esaca de la Palma, May 11, 1846. 
([Orvers No. 59.] 

1. The commanding general cengratulates the army under his command 
upon the signal success which has crowned its révent operationsa gainst the 
enemy. The coolness and steadiness of the troops during the action of the 
8th,and the brilliant impetuosity with which the euemy’s position and artille- 
ry were carried on the 9th, have displayed the best qualities of the Ameri- 
can soldier. To every officer and soldier of his command, the general pub- 
licly returus his thanks for the noble manuer in which they have sustained 
the honour of the service and of the country. While the main body of the 
anny been thus actively employed, the garrison left opposite Matamo- 
ras has rendered no less distinguished service by sustaining a severe can- 
nonade and bombardment for many successive days. The army and the 
country, while justly rejoicing in this triamph of our arms, will deplore the 
4 of many brave officers and men who fell gallantly in the hour of com- 

2 It being necessary for the commanding generai to visit Point Isabel on 
public business, Colonel Twiggs will assume command of the corps of the 
army near Matamoras, including the garrison of the fieldwork. He will 
— the former lines of the army, making such dispositions for defence 
and for the comfort of his command as he may deem advisable. He will 
hold eee strictly on the defensive until the returr ~* the comma:ding 
general. 

By order of Brig. Gen. ‘Taytor: 
W. W. J. BLISS, Act. Adj. General. 
Headquarters Army of Occupation, 
Point Isabel, (Texas,) May 12, 1346. 

Sir: I am making a hasty visit to this place, for the purpose of having 
an interview with Commodore Conner, whose squadron is now at anchor 
off the harbour, and arranging with him a combined movement up the river. 
I avail myself of the brief time at my commaud to report that the main body 
of the army is now occupying its former positicn oppcsite Matamoras 
The Mexican forces are almost disorganized, and I shall lose no time in in- 
vesting Matamoras, and opening the navigation of the river. 

I regret to report that Major Ringgold died the morning of the 11th inst. 
of the severe wounds he received in the action of Palo Alto. With the ex- 
— of Captain Page, whose wound is dangerous, the other wounded 
officers are doing well. In my report of the second engagement, I acciden- 
tally omitted to mention the name of Lieut Dobbins, 3d infantry, among the 
officers slightly wounded, and desire that the omission may be supplied in 
the despatch itself. 1 am under the painful necessity ot reporting that Lt. 
Blake, \opographical engineer, after rendering distinguished service in my 
staff during the affair of the Sth inst., accidentally shot himself with a pistol 








Gent, to be Ens, vice Cooke; H Quill, Gent, to be Ens v Daveney, app 
to the 21st Foot. . : 

29th Foot.—Serj Major J Sears to be Ens, v Smith, appointed to the 29th 
Foot. 

41st Foot.—Major H Astier, from 62d Foot, to be Major, v Montizam- 
bert, who exchs. 

46th Foot.—Lieut A Wombwell to be Capt by pur, v Zuhicke who rets; 
Ens W Hardy to be Lieut by pur, y Wombwell; B Neville, Gent, to be Ens 
by pur. v Hardy. 

49th Foot —Lieat D M’Adam to be Capt by pur, v Browne, who re‘s ; 
Ens C J Powell to be Lieut by purchase, v M’Adam; W Bellairs, Gent, to 
be Ens by pur, v Powell; J Nason, Gent, to be Ens, v Page, appointed to 
50th Foot. 

50th Foot.—To be Lieuts without pur; Ens W Da Vernet, v J J Grimes 
killed in action; Ens J Purcell, v J C Bishop, died of his wounds; Ens C 
H Slessor, v C R Grimes, killed in action. To be Ens; Ens RH Page fm 
A9th Ft, v Purcell ; C T Cormick, Gent, v Slessor. : 

53d Foot.—To be Captains, without purchase: Lieut R Spring, v War- 
ren, killed in action; Lieut W J Verner, v Smart, died of his wounds, To 
be Lieutenants, without purchase: Ensign H Lucas, v Spring ;_ Ensign and 
Adjutant W Dunning to have the rank of Lieutenant; Ensign W H Grubbe, 
v Clarke, died of his wounds; Ensign H Buck, v Verner. To be Ensigns, 
without purchase: Ens F Stanford, from 18th Foot, v Lucas; Ens A J John- 
ston, from 74th Foot, v Grubbe ; E Cleeve, Gent, vy Buck; F D Grey, Gent, 
v M’Kenzie, promoted in 62d Foot. ; 

62d Foot—Maj G S Montizambert. from the 41st Foot, to be Major, v 
Astier, who exchanges; Ensign J M’Kay M’Kenzie, from the 53d Foot, to 
be Lieutenant, without purchase, v Bartley, killed in action. 

70th Foot—Lieut TE Mulock to be Capt by purchase, v Rumbold, who 
retires; Ens F A Willis to be Lieut by pur, v Mulock; C Blewitt, Geut, to 
be Ensign, by pur, v Willis. 

71st Foot.—W A M Cunynghame, Gent, to be Ens, vy Le Geyt, whose ap- 
pointment has been cancelled. ; 

72d Ft—Capt W 8S Dalton from half pay unat, to be Capt, v A N Sher- 
son, who exchs; Lt W Adam to be Capt by par,v Dalton, who ret; Ens 
W B O Campbell, to be Lt by pur, v Adain ; A Crombie Gent, to be Ens 
by pur, v Campbell 
74th Ft—E H Ord Gent, to be Ens, v Johnstone ap to the 53d Ft; Lt T 
E Lambert fim the 82d Ft, to be Paymaster, v G G Dunlevie, who reverts to 
his former half pay as Lt. 
30th Ft—Ens G Bodle to be Lt without pur, vice Crawley, died of his 
wounds; D M Fraser Gent, to be Eas, v Bodle. 
Memorandum—The promotion of Ensign W Du Vernet, of the 50th Ft, 
to be Lieutenant in the 31st Foot, on the 3lst of March, 1846, has been can- 
celled. 


The Christian names of Ensign Brydon, of the 74th Fuot, are Lewis Au- 
ustus. 

. Office of Ordnance, May 7.—Royal Regiment of Artillery—Gentlemen 
Cadets to be Sec Lts: E E R Dynely, v Chandler, pro; F H B Phillips, v 
Power, pro; J Godby, v Arbuthnot, pro; DS Greene, v Evans, pro; P F 
Miller, v Fitzgerald, dec; W W Barry, v Rotton, pro; J T Orme, v Has- 
tings, pro; G H Colomb, v Smythe, pro; G W D Hay, v Mowdravy, pro; 
T H Harding, v Phillips, pro; P D Margesson, v Chancellor, pro ; J F D’- 
Arley Street, v Carlyon, pro; A M Calvert, v Eliot, pro. 

Corps of Royal Engineers.—Mj Gen F R Thackeray, C B, to be Col Com- 
mandant, v Sir H Elphinstone,dec. Gentlemen Cadetsto be Sec Lts: J H 
Smith, v Fowke pro; A R Vivyan Crease, v Binney pro; F C Belson, vice 
Rich pro; C T sfetwhiesen, v Chesney pro; E M Grain, v Murray pro; A 
P Smith, v Penrice pro; A M Lochner, v Morrison pro; P Ravenhill, vice 
Cooke pro. 

Admiralty, May 5.—Corps of Royal Marines—Gent Cadet J B Prynn to 
be Sec Lt; Gent Cadet C O Baker to be Sec Lt; Gent Cadet C Wolrige to 
be Sec Lt; Gent Cadet R S Molesworth to be Sec Lt. 


Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 1-2 a 103 3-4. 


__— PUB ALBION. 








NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MAY 30, 1846. 


The Great Britain arrived yesterday. She was delayed by an accident 











on the following day and expired before night. 

It has been quite impossible as yet to furnish detailed reports of our en- 
gagements with the enemy, or even accurate returns of the killed and 
wounded Our loss is not far from 3 officers and 40 men killed, and 13 offi- 
cers 100 men wounded ; whilst that of the enemy has in all probability ex- 
— 300 killed; more than 200 have been buried by us on the two fields 
of battle 

I have exchanged a sufficient number of prisoners to recover the command 
of Captain Thornton. The wounded prisoners have been sent to Matamo- 
ras—the wounded officers on their parole. General la Vega and a few other 
officers have been sent to New Orleans, having declined a parole, and will 
be reported to Major General Gaines. I am not conversant with the usages 





of war in such cases, and beg that such provision may be made for these 
prisoners as may be authorized by law. Our own prisoners have been treat- 
ed with great kindness by the Mexican officers. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Z. TAYLOR, Bt. Brig. Gen. U. 8S. A. com’dg, 
The Adjutant General of the Army, Washington, D. C. 


————— 


W hilehall, May 2.—The Queen has been pleased to constitute and ap 
neat the Most Hon. John Marquis of Bute, K. T., to be her Majesty’s 
igh Commissioner to the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
Downing-Street, May 5.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint Lord 
Harris to be Lieutenant Governor of the island of Trinidad. 
Foreign Office, May 2. The Queen has been graciously pleased to ap- 
point Robert Peel, Esq., now attached to her Majesty’s Legation in Spain, 
to be Secretary to her Majesty’s Legation in Switzerland. 


THE ARMY. 

Downing Street, May 5, 1846.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint 
George Barney, Esq, Lieut Colonel in the Corps of Royal Engineers, to be 
Lieutenant Governor of North Australia, and to administer the government 
of that colony, under the style and title of superintendent thereof. 

Whitehall, May 6, 1846.—The Lord Chancellor has appointed Harry 
Edgell Bush, of Troubridge, in the county of Wilts, Gt, to be a Master Ex. 
traordinary in the High Court of Chancery. 

War Office, May 8, 1846.—3d Light Dragoons—F Chaplin, Gent, to be. 
Cornet, by purchase, vice Shaw appointed to the 91h Light Dragoons. 

4th Light Dragoons.—F € Ford, Gent, to be Cornet, by purchase, vice 
Cholmeley, whose appointment has been cancelled. 

9th Light Dragoons—Cornet R Shaw, from the 3d Light Dragoons, (Ri- 
dingmaster) to be Cornet, vice Law, prom in the 31st Foot; C A Delmar, 
* to be Cornet, by purchase, vy Lord James Browne, prom to the 10th Lt 

8. 
10uh Light Dragoons—Lt R G Townley to be Captain, by purchase, vice 
Hyder, who retires; Cornet Lord J De Burgh Brewne, from the 9th Light 
Dragoons, to be Lt, by p, v ‘Townley. 

Coldstream Regiment of Foot Guards— Maj and Col C A Shawe to be Lt 
Col, by pur, v Walton, who ret on half pay; Capt and Brevet Col Thomas 
Chaplin, to be Maj. by pur, vice Shawe; Brevet Col H Dawkins, from half 
pay, Unattached, to be Captain and Lieut Col, vice Chaplin; Lieut and Capt 
Lord F Paulet to be Capt avd Lt Col, by p, v Dawkins, who retires; Ensign 
and Lieut C H White to be Lieut and Capt, by purchase, vice Lord F Pau- 
let; F A P Burton, Gent, to be Eusign and Lieutenant, by purchase, vice 
White ; Ensign and Lieut P G H Somerset to be Adjt, vice Lord F Paalet, 

rom. 

10th Foot—Ensign E Dashwood to be Lieutenant, without purchase, 
vice Beale, killed in action; Sergeant Major G T Whitaker, to be Ens, vice 
Dashwood. 

18th Foot.—Serj M’Cabe, from the 31st Foot, to be Ens, v Stanford, 
app to the 53d Foot. 

21st Foot.—Second Lt E Clemison to be First Lt, without pur, v Bol- 
ton, app Adjutant 3ist Foot: Lt W C Dilkes, from the 31st Foot, to be 
First Lt, vice Clemison, whose promotion, by pur, has been cancelled : 
EnsC B Daveney, from the 35th Foot, to be Sec Lt, vy Forbes whose app 

has been cancelled. 
23d Foot.—Sec Lt F B Tritton to be First Lt, by pur, v Wynne, who 
ret; Gent Cadet E Crofts, from the Royal Military College, to be Sec Lt, 
by pur, v Tritton. 

29th Foot.—Maj G Congreve tobe Lt Col, without pur, v Taylor, kill- 
ed in action ; Capt A T Hemphill to be Maj, v Congreve ; Lt T E Wil- 
braham to be Capt, v Hemphill; Ens v Tonnochy to be Lt v Wilbraham ; 
Ens W L D Smith, from the 30th Foot, to be Ens, v Tonnochy. 

31st Foot.—Cornet C E Taw, from the 9th Light Drags, to be Lt, by 
pur, v Dilkes, app to the 2lst Foot. : 

3th Foot,—Lt G Bayley to be Capt without pur, v Brvt Maj E Goatg 




















which happened to her machinery; but for this she would have made an 
excellent passage. We subjoin the following extracts from the Journal, 
the perusal of which will be most gratifying, and satisfy the most skep- 
tical of the vast powers of this vessel. Another passage or two, we feel 
assured, will remove all doubt as to her speed and efficiency. 
the following passengers. 


The Count Beringi, Mr. T. D. Doubleday, J. Warrin, R. Torrance, C. 
S. Sacocei, P. Charlia, C. Vicaoina, R. W. Carringham, J. Shepley, T. B. 
Ferris and Lady, G. Pell, C. Emerson, W. Richardson, G. W. Bell, C. 
Favayer, W. Collins, J. W. Steward, B. Woodhead, J. Wave, B. B. Atter- 
bury, R. H. F. Smith, Lady and child, Mrs. J. Cananne, Miss Cammont, 
Mrs, C, Whitaker and child. 

Remarks, &c —“ Left Coburg Dock, Liverpool, 9,55 am. 9th May. 
Came north of Ireland, and to the time of clearing the land at 4 a.m. of the 
10th, the ship averaged 113-4 knots or nautical miles per hour, part of 
the time under canvas; then met a strong westerly wind and cross sea 

«« Broke the guard of the after air pump on the 15th, and have been al- 
together more than six days without steam, sailing with the screw dis- 
connected. The new rig answered well, making 9 1-2 knots at times 
close hauled, and 11 3-4 a point or two free, this only for a short time as 
the wind very soon hauled against us. Since the temporary guard has 
been working we have gone at less than half speed; the passage there- 
fore, under the circumstances, has been excellent. I find the Belgic keels 
have lessened the rolling materially. 

‘‘ Crossed the banks in lat 45 and saw no ice. Rounded Nantucket 
shoals soon after noon 28th, and passed Sandy Hook at 9,15 a.m. 29th, 
making the passage in 20 days.” 


The dates are to the evening of the 8th from London. The intelligence 
is not important. ‘The Corn Importation Bill was again discussed on the 4th, 
and Sir Robert Peel had a vote for going into committee of 181 to 85. All 
the clauses of the Bill subsequently passed, and the Bill will undoubtedly go 


She brings 


through the Commons without alteration. The great struggle will take, | 


place in the House of Lords, where all the strength of its opponents was 
concentratiug. 


Lord Ashburton is among the opponents of the bill; on the 8th he mov. 
ed in the House of Peers for a return of all the corn in bond, with the ob- 
ject of showing that there was no scarcity of grain in England. He believes 
that the passage of the bill would release one million and a balf quarters 
from bond, the effzct of which would be most appalling, as grain would fali 
to a price the most ruinous. The returns were ordered. We still hope 
that some compromise will be made on this momentous question, for we 
have serious appreliensions of its effects if passed in the present shape. 

There is reason to fear that the Cholera is again making its progress to the 
north; it has crossed the Persian frontier, and reached Herat. Itis also re- 
ported to have passed the confines of Russia, and appeared at Tefiis. 


PARLIAMENTARY PROCEEDINGS. 
On the 4th the House of Commons agreed to the Government proposal 








} and 2000/. a year to Lord Gough. 


of 3000/. a year for Lord Hardinge and 2u00/. a year for Lord Gough— 
the grants to continue for their own lives and two generations of their 
heirs male. These vrants, however, not to take effect until after the de- 
cease of the new made peers respectively, if the East India Company 
should make any provision for them ; and it was announced, though not 
definitively, that the company intended 50001. a year to Lord Hardinge 


On the 5th the railways distribution bill was passed in the House of 
Lords. 

On the 6th, in the npper house. 

Lord Ashburtou woved fora return of the quantity of wheat in bond up 
to the latest period it could be made up, and also for an account of the 
amount payabi» upon every £100 of tithe, paid under the tithe commuta. 
tion act down to 1°45, His object in moving for these returns was to show 
the immense quantity of wheat there was in bond, and to prove to their 
Lordships the real state of facts, when they came to the consideration of a 
bill in progress elsewhere, so deeply affecting the agricultural portion of the 
community. 

The Duke of Richmond protested against the assumptioa which had gone 
abroad that the corn bill would pass their Lordships’ House. He did not 





bad 0 it would; and, while so many noble lords on the Ministerial benches 





whoret upon full pay ; Ensign E B Cooke to be Lt, v Bayley ; J Spratt, 





one opposition side who were fixed-duty meu would stand by their prin- 
Earl Grey complained that the farmers suffered by delay. From the bad 
uality of the wheat crop of last year, which required mixing with that of 
oreign growth, it would have been a politic measure to let out a portion of 


the latter by degrees, rather than allow it to accumulate in bond. The mo- 
tion was then agreed to. 





On the 6th the House of Commons was occupied with the Roman Ca- 

tholic relief bill, which was fiercely contested at every step. A motion 
to go into committee upon it was opposed, but prevailed, 110 to 67, 
_ The Commons still hold their peccant member, Mr. Smith O’Brien 
in bondage. He has addressed a long letter to his Limerick constituents ; 
in which his foolish conflict with the House is narrated in very pom ous 
phraseology. If his constituents approve his conduct, his ‘ cell’ will have 
charms for him far more fascinating than those of a palace; ifthey do not, 
why—he threatens to resign. The House, in the meantime, pursues the 
even tenor of its way with an apparent unconsciousness of there being 
such a person as the member for Timerick in existence, much less within 
its grasp. 

Madame Celeste is said to be the richest actress on the stage, since the 
suit involving the property which her husband’s relatives claimed, has 
been decided in her favour. 

The Bey of Tunis has sent seven beautiful horses, a lion, and other ani- 
mals, as a present to Queen Victoria. 


There is a partial strike in thf iron and coal districts about Birmingham. 

The Church aad State Gazette re-ords more secessions from the Angli- 
can to the Roman Catholic Church ; amongst them Miss Bridge, the daugh- 
ter of a gentleman of independent property in Surrey, and the Rev. Edward 
Coswall, who has resigned the living of Stratford. 

Tue Fruit Crops in Kent —The orchards in this ‘ garden’ of England 
are now luxuriantly in bloom, and should the weather remain favourable 
there is every prospect of abundant crops. 


OCEAN STEAM NAVIGATION. 
(From the Morning Herald of May 7.) 

Weare enabled to make an announcement regarding the conveyance of 
mails between this country and America, which will be hailed with gratifi- 
cation by the whole community. The Government have entered into a 
farther contract with the British and North American Royal Mail Company 
the effect of which is to secure a weekly communication by steam between. 
Liverpool and the United States of America. A steamer of great power 
and size will be despatched direct from Liverpool to New York every alter- 
nate Saturday during eight months of the year. These trips are to be per- 
formed as additional voyages, and irrespective of the fortnightly voyages 
to Halifax and Boston; as this latter service will continue just as at present 
with the alteration of sailing from Liverpool as well as from Boston always 
on Saturdays instead of a fixed day of the month as at present The steam- 
ers to New York will also take their departures always on Saturday. By 
this arrangement there will be a steamer from Liverpool to America every 
Saturday, and from the American side also every Saturday, the only diffe- 
rence being that Boston and New Yerk will alternately be the ports of de- 
parture. At present we are not enabled to state the precise time when 
these weekly sailings will commence, but no doubt we may look for the al- 
teration to come into play as soon as the required number of ships can be got 
ready to undertake such a vast service. 

This bridging of the Atlantic by steam is one of the wisest and best un- 
dertakings of the Government. The mercantile world will reap immense 
advantages from it; and who can estimate its importance to the multitudes 
emigrating, and having connexions in the western world? In thus taking 
this important movement in ocean steaming, the Government have anticipat- 
ed the wishes of the merchants of Great Britain and America. A stir was 
about being made earnestly to — this matter on the Government ; and it 
is a subject of greater congratulation that it is voluntarily dune, and that the 
duty of carrying out the mighty enterprise bas devolved on the parties who, 
from the very first, have shown themselves equal to the necessities of the 
case The past doings of the British and North American Royal Mail Com- 


pany are a sure guarantee that any extra service will be carried out in the 
most complete and effective manner. 


OREGON—THE NOTICE. 
[From the London Times of May 8.} 

The resolutions authorising the President of the United States to give no- 
tice for the termination of the Oregon Convention of 1827, have now receiv- 
ed the sanction of the Senate by a majority of forty to fourteen votes. 

In spite of the excessive discussion to which the Oregon territory has 
given rise on the other side of the Atlantic, and the extreme reserve which 
has hitherto been maintained on this, there is at bottom the same 
deep and earnest hope in both countries that this question will be amicabl 
settled, and we trust there is an equal resolution in the Governments of bot 
countries to make every exertion, consistent with their true interests and 
honour, to terminate the controversy. It is in this spirit that we are willing 
to receive the notice for the termination of the existing convention. In this 
spirit, and with an express recommendation to that effect, the resolutions 
have been framed and carried in both houses of Congress; and in the same 
—_ we do not doubt that the negotiation will be forthwith renewed, The 
alternative is now distinctly indicated. ‘I'he utmost term to which the peace 
of the world can be prolonged is one twelvemonth, if, indeed, circumstan- 
ces do not bring about a much earlier rapture. unless the partition 
of the Oregon territory be finally settled within that period. Nev- 
er was a heavier responsibility incurred by public men; never was a graver 





question poised in the balance of Providence. The provisional agreement 
under which our pacific relations with the United States have subsisted for 
30 years is to be superseded by a final definition of our respective rights on 
the north-western coast of America, or to be succeeded by war. The ves- 
sel is already loosened from her moorings at which she lay in peace. ‘I'he 
convention of joint-occupancy is virtually ended ; and the destinies of these 
two great nations—if, indeed, they can be called twain, which have so great 
a name, a language, and a freedom in common with each other,—are expos- 
ed to the fluctuations of adverse and conflicting claims. The emergency is 
doubiless, a most serious one ; but, happily for the honour of this country, it 
is accompanied by none of those feelings of excitement among ensealves 
which have so often perplexed the affairs of the world, but it will be met 
with the deliberate energy of men as conscious of our duties as of our 
strength. 

The form in which the resolution has been ultimately adopted by the 
Senate of the United States is extremely dignified and becoming, and in 
this respect it may be regarded as a triumph of the moderate party over 
the violent and excessive pretensions of the gentlemen who acted with 
Mr. Allen. In the final division which took place, 22 votes out of 40 be- 
longed to the Whig party ; whilst only 2 Whigs voted with the extreme 
party against the form in which it was proposed that the notice should 
be given. So that, although the division had nothing of a party charac- 
ter, the adhesion of the Whigs secured that moderation of language for 
which itis remarkable. [t seems that, according to the forms of Congress, 
the House of Representatives must concnr in the resolution as amended 
by the Senate, and for this purpose it will undergo some further debate 
inthe lower house. As the notice stands in Mr. Crittenden’s motion, 
there is not an expression in the preamble with which we do not cordial- 
ly concur : and it forms a striking contrast to the peremptory and unqual- 
lified expressions used by Mr. Polk in his official communications, In 
fact, when the Senate of the United States speaks of the evil ¢ consequen- 
ces of the divided allegiance of an American and British population, and 
the confusion and conflict of national jurisdiction’ in Oregon, they sub- 
stantially recognise that principle of division which Mr. Polk has hither- 
to denied, and they impose upon him the prosecution of negotiation 
which he has endeavoured to render impossible. 

Thus far, then, and in more respects than one, the American notice ma- 
terially improves the prospects of a speedy settlement. It recognizes, in 
general terms, the basis upon which alone such a settlement can be attempt- 
ed, and, by putting an end to the period of joint occupancy, it prepares us 
to maintain to the fullest extent the rights we derive from present occu- 
pation. Whatever be the fate of the provisional treaties, we presume that 
no one will contest that the rights and interests which have grown up by 
their protection and authority are sacred, both under the letter of those 
treaties, and undor the original rights to which we now revert in all their 
force. Our position as claimants upon an equal footing with the United 
States for the partition of the whole territory in dispute is rather strength. 
ened than weakened by the abrogation of the treaty, and we cannot doubt 
that the Ministers of the Crown will be ready. and upon the receipt of the 
notice, firmly and explicitly to declare to the Cabinet of Washington what 
those rights are which they have long been ‘resolved and prepared to 
maintain.’ Every incident which has occurred in the course of these dis- 
cussions has more and more fully convinced us that whilst a compromise is 
necessary, and, indeed, our own statement of our claims suggests a division, 
no surrender of those claims can be attempted. We are not cunscious of 
having advanced any argument, or made auy assertion, which is not greatly 
witnin the strictest limits to which British rights might have been carried ; 
and below the line which has been traced for the policy of this cou 
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here; we have no doubt that the Ministers of the Crown will adhere to it 
no less firmly, confident that, ir the maintenance of just rights, as well as 
in securing peace, they are supported by the unanimous resolution of the 
people of England. 


FROM THE EAST. ’ 

The overland mail reached London on the 5th. We had some of its news 
by telegraph, on the arrival of the last steamship—the treaties with the 
Sikhs. The following is additional :— . : 

When the wily Jumboo chiet (Ghoolaub Singh) promised that his gov- 
ernment should pay a million and a balf to our government, doubtless he 
was aware of the bankruptcy of the state exchequer. The Queen Mother 
applied for a change of Ministers, which was granted. 

y the treaty with the Lahore Government, we obtained a large acces- 
sion of territory, part of which we made over to Gholaub Singh for 
the consideration of three quarters of a million which the state was unable 
to pay; we guaranteeing him his possessions as an independent sovereign. 
A force of ten thousand men has been left at Lahore, where they are to re- 
main tili the end of the present year, under command of Sir John Littler. 

The Governor-General left camp on the 12th of March, Sir Charles 
Napier on the 14th; and Sir H. Gough was expected, with the greater 

yart of the army, to leave about the 18th or 19th. Thirty-six guns had 
een surrendered and £500,000 paid down, by the Lahore Government. 
The Bahawulpore force has been broken up, and are by this time all re- 
turned to Scinde, with the exception of the Bengal division, which had 
marched on Ferozepore. 

News from China comes down to the27thof February. The ill feeling 
evinced towards us by the inhabitants of Canton had not diminished, and 
it was not considered safe to venture among them alone. Inside their city 
they seem determined not to allow foreigners to enter. Trade was brisk, 
and the health of the troops everywhere good. 





OPERATIONS ON THE RIO GRANDE, 


The official despatches which we lay before our readers will convey the 
nature of the late operations on the Rio Grande. In our last we stated that, 
after duly fortifying his camp in front of Matamoras, General Taylor had 
marched for Point Isabel to meet his supplies and receive reinforcements, 
which object he fully accomplished. It now appears that on the 7th inst., 
having remained at Point Isabel five or six days, he put his troops in motion 
to return to the camp, carrying with him a large convoy of provisions, stores, 
and ammunition. Ou the 8th, at Palo Alto, his progress was interrupted by 
a large body of Mexicans, when an action took place, which terminated in 
the defeat of the latter. On the 9th at 2 p. u., General Taylor resumed his 
march, and in the course of the afternoon again encountered the Mexicans, 
posted in a ravine; a second action ensued, which also terminated in their 
defeat, their whole body being routed, and General Vega made prisoner 
Theremainder of the Mexican force, it is supposed, recrossed the river. Gen- 
eral Taylor had with him about twenty-three hundred men; the Mexican 
force is not known, but General Taylor sets it down at six or seven thou- 
sand. The lust despatch is dated at Point Isabel, whither General Taylor 
had again proceeded, (leaving his army at the camp under Colonel Twiggs, ) 
to meet Captain Connor, commanding the Gulf squadron, for the purpose 
of concerting measures fur making a combined attack on Matamoras. The 
result of this attack will probably be the next intelligence of importance 
that will reach us. The result of the operations, which have so far been 
confined to the east bank of the river, has been entirely favourable to the 
American arms. 

General Taylor states his own loss in the two actions to be, forty-three 
officers and men killed ; and thirteen officers and one hundred men wourd- 
ed, making a total of one hundred and fifty-six killed and wounded. The 
Mexican loss is represented as four times this amount. Among the Ameri 
can officers killed was Major Ringgold, of the 3d Artillery, an officer of 
great merit. We have long known and esteemed him, and deeply deplore 
his death. Major Brown, commanding the entrenched camp in the absence 
of General Taylor, also, was killed by a shell from the batteries at Mata- 
moras. 

The despatches do not say what officer commanded the Mexicans; but 
it was probably Arista. 

General Taylor was, at the last accounts, ereatly reinforced; he was 
about to occupy the ferries, and with the co-operation of the boats from 
Commodore Connor’s Squadron, it was supposed would be able to throw 
his troops across the river, and invest Matamoras. We do not know what 
Mexican forts exist at the mouth of the Rio Grande to impede the ascent 
of the boats; if any, we believe they are not of remarkable strength. Ge- 
neral Taylor, in his letter of the 26th April, it will be recollected, said, that 
with an additional force of 5000 men, he would undertake the capture of 
Matamoras. The recent affairs have not, in all probability, diminished his 
confidence, and fiom the number of reinforcements going to him he will 
soon be in a condition to try his fortune on that place. Matamoras is the 
chief town on the Rio Grande, and is the key to a great extent of country 
on the road to Mexico. In the event of success, and this town falls into the 

hands of the Americans, we should hope that the moderation which the 
cabinet at Washington professes, will induce it to pause in hope of a renewal 
of negociations, in order to puta stop to the effusion of blood. To march into 
the strong and defensible parts of Mexico, will require a large force, espevial- 
ly if the Mexicans carry out the plan of operations they are said to have deter- 
mined on, viz.: to avoid all general actions, and content themselves with 
harassing the invading force, intercepting supplies, cutting off detached 
parties, and never keeping more than 500 men in one body. 


Asa large part of Mexico is an open country, and as the strong arm of 
the Mexicans is their cavalry, such a system of tactics would be very an- 
hoying to an invading force, and a campaign under such circumstances 
would be very hazardous. On the contrary if Matamoras be occupied by 
Gen. Taylor, he can, being so near the sea, and the gulf being commanded 
by the American squadron, maintain himself there for an indefinite length 
of time; and the negotiations, under the mediatory auspices of England 
and France, might be advantageously resumed. At all events we cannot 
imagine that the United States will pursue a career of conquest and ag- 
grandisement at the expense of Mexico. The United States have certain 
claims on Mexico; Mexico must be prepared to yield these claims—to 
pay the balance of the indemnity money, to arrange the question of boun- 
dary, and to receive a minister. These points being yielded, the Euro- 
pean powers, by whom Mexico is regarded as the chief of the Spanish 
American Republics, would hope and expect to see 
tation of that moderation which the President 
congress. 


a practical manifes- 


avowed in his message to 
Long peace has taught mankind to abhor war. 


and practice of less civilized ages is beginning to be abjured, and a strong 
nation is not now permitted to fall upon a weak for a slight offence, and 
to make conquest of it. The spirit of the age is adverse to such a bar- 
barous policy. Chastisement and not conquest is the mode now resorted 
to, and as soon as the party offending is willing to make the nece 
concessions the hand of conquest and destruction must pause. Thisprin- 
ciple was exemplified in the dispute between Mexico and France. The 
French fleet, it is true, battered down the castle of St. Juan d@’Alloa and 
took Vera Cruz. The Mexicans were then willing to negotiate, and did 
negotiate, and peace was restored, France giving up eve 


The policy 


ssary 


ry inch of terri- 
tory she had taken. The same took place not long since with Morocco 


France had just cause of complaint against the Moors for the secret assist- 
ance they gave, contrary to agreement, to Abd-el-Kader. An army of Moors 
indeed, had suddenly crossed the frontier and attacked the French troops 
without notice, or any declaration of war; they were beaten, it is true 
but Louis Philippe demanded reparation and sent a fleet to enforce my 
This fleet bombarded Tangier and captured Mogadore ; but as soon as the 
Moors came to terms Mogadore and all other conquests were given up. 
France, in fact, gave assurance to England that she would make no per- 
manent conquesis in Morocco, and kept her word. 
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France and England are acting with the same motive in regard to the 
River Plate contest. Rosas, the Dictator of Buenos Ayres, is bent upon the 
conquest of the sister republic, the Banda Oriental. France and England 
are bound by policy and by treaty, to preserve the integrity of the Bauda 
Oriental, which the tyrant Rosas is endeavouring to subdue and add to his 
owndominions. Rvsas will not be permitted to gratify his lust of conquest, 
as it would concentrate in him a power that would be injurious to other na- 
tions. 

So too in the Syrian question; the European powers would not permit 
the rebellious Pacha of Egypt to dismember the Turkish Empire, and 
thus destroy that balance of power which regulated the great European 
compact. The conquest or dismemberment of Mexico by any nation, 
European or North American, would derange the balance of power on 
this hemisphere, and disturb the whole compact, not of one, but of both 
hemispheres. 

When England, for various insults and injuries received, sent an army 
to China to revenge them, she avowed her intention not to make any per- 
manent conquests in that great empire; and in the midst of a mighty ca- 
reer of victory and success, she halted the moment China showed a sin- 
cere disposition to negotiate—made a peace, and surrendered all she had 
taken with the exception of a small island, Hong-Kong, which was a ne- 
cessary rendezvous for her shipping in the event of fresh difficulties, Eng- 
land being at a distance of 15,000 miles. 

The lust of conquest has everywhere abated. The East India compa- 
ny recalled a Governor General the other day on the alleged supposition 
that he was too warlike; and in the recent affair with the Sikhs, Sir 
Henry Hardinge stopped the victorious career of his troops as soon as 
Gholab Singh with overtures for peace, arrived in his camp; and not- 
withstanding the great provocation received—notwithstanding an army 
of 70,000 men suddenly invaded the British territories without notice or 
declaration of war, no part of the Sikh territory was retained but a 
small hilly district on the frontier which was necessary to prevent a rep- 
etition of the like outrageous irruptions; and this moderation was observ- 
ed while smarting under the severe losses which the outrage had occa- 
sioned. We recall these facts as being of particular value at this time ; 
and we hope and trust that the United States will not be wanting in like 
moderation and justice. With the capture of Matamoras, should it take 
place, the cabinet of Washington may for the present rest satisfied. The 
advanced state of the season will prevent any further military operations 
for some months, as sickness and yellow fever have already appeared at 
VeraCruz. This time may be profitably filled up by such European pow- 
ers as will offer their mediation, and thus extinguish the torch of discord 


that has unfortunately been lighted in the centre of the American conti- 
nent. 


CANADA. 


In again turning our eyes towards the British colonies on this continent, 
it is gratifying to see how much alive the public mind is to internal improve- 
ment. Sir George Simpson, with a party of men, has proceeded to Lake 
Superior to explore the nature, extent, and accessibility of the copper mines 
of that region. A task of this kind could hardly have been consigned tu 


abler or more competent hands, and we doubt not that his report will be 
in all respects satisfactory, 

Mr. Geo. R. Young, of Nova Scotia, who is again before the public in a let- 
ter addressed to Dr. Fisher and Mr. Stevenson of the Quebec Committee, 
urges with untiring zeal the great project ofthe Halifax and uebec Rail. 
road. But more gratifying still is the important fact, that her Majesty’s 
Government begins to see the importance of this vast scheme. Engineer 
officers are about to be appointed to make the necessary explorations 
of the route, and they will, in all probability, enter upon their labours du- 
ring the present season. Nova Scotia and New Brunswick have done their 
parts, and Canada is now called upon by the Governor General to follow. 
The following message and documents were laid before the House of As- 
sembly at Montreal, on the 12th inst. 

CATHCART. 

The Governor General recommends to the consideration of the Legisla- 
tive Assembly, the expediency of granting a sufficient sum of money to de- 
fray the expenses of a survey and estimate for the construction of a railroad 
from Quebec to the south-east boundary of the Province, to be connected 
with a railroad passing through New Brunswick to Halifax, in accordance 
with the views of the Imperial Government; and also to procure a report 
of such statistical or other information as may fully justify the Legislation 
of Canada in co-operating with the Legislatures of the Provinces of Nova 


Scotia and New Brunswick, in the prosecution of a work of such general 
importance. 


Government House, May 12, 1846 


Despatches Relative to the Quebec and Halifax Railroad. 
Downing-street. April 18, 1846. 

My Lorn,—I have the honour to transmit to you the accompanying copy 
of a Despatch, with its enclosures, which I have had occasion to address by 
by this mail to the Lieutanant Governor of Nova Scotia, upon the subject of 
the employment of Officers of the Engineer Corps, on the survey of the 
Province in British North America, through which the proposed line of 
Railroad between Halifax and Quebec and Montreal may pass. 

I have, &c., (Signed) W. E. GLADSTONE. 

To the Governor General the Right Hon. the Eart Cartucart. 

Downing-street, April 18, 1846. 

My Lorp,—I have to acknowledge the receipt of Your Lordship’s De- 
spatch of the 2d of April, No. 22, in which you enclose an address to the 
Queen from the House of Assembly of Nova Scotia, together with certain 
resolutions of that House on the subject of the projected Railroad from Hali- 
fax to Quebec and Montreal. 

You will, I think, concur with me in the opinion that it would at present 
be premature to enter upon the consideration of the request of the House of 
Assembly, that the money which may be voted by the House of Commons 
for the construction of a Military Road through the British Provinces of 
North America should be devoted, instead, to the formation of a Railway. 

Whenever the survey, which it is essential should be first undertaken, 
shall be completed, 1 shall be prepared to offer my advice to the Queen as 
to the course which it may be proper to take in reference to the request of 
the Assembly for the appropriation of these funds to the Railroad 

1 am happy to inform you, by this early opportunity, that [ have recom- 
mended the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury to give their sanction 
to the employment of Officers of Engineers on the Survey in Nova Sco- 
tia, and the neighbouring British Provinces, for which the House of Assem- 
bly has pledged itself to provide, and that instructions, in accordance with 
my wishes on this subject, have been given by their Lordships to the Master 
General and Board of Ordnance, who will commanicate with their Officers 
in North America. I enclose, for your information, the copy of a letter 
which bas been addressed, by my direction, to the Lords Commissioners of 
the Treasury, together with copies of two letters addressed by their Lord- 
ships to the Board of Ordnance, and have to add, that I shall hope to be able 
to make known to your Lordship, at a future and not distant time, the ma- 
tured intention of Her Majesty's Government with respect to this Survey. 

I have, &c., 
(Signed) 
To Lieutenant Governor Viscount FALKLAND. 

Mr. Sceretary Daly laid before the House a message as follows :— 


W. E. Giapstone. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MEXICO. 


General Waddy Thompson, lately the American Plenipotentiary to the 
Republic of Mexico, has just given to the world his recollections of that 
benutuui aud interesting country. It is aa octavo volume, published by 
Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, and issued in London and New York. 

We do not know when we have been more interested than while perus- 
ing this volume. It is written without effort or pretension, bearing marks 
of being struck off with true Virginian impulse, rather than finished with 
elaborate authorship ; but its interest is nevertheless kept up throagh every 
chapter, and the author has contrived to throw a great deal of popular in- 
formation into his pages. Nor is this all; Mr. Thompson writes in a free 
and liberal spirit; gives mach credit to the Mexicans as a people, and por- 
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bly proud of his own race, and religiously believes that the Anglo-Saxons 
are destined to conquer the whole continent with their—civilization. He 
entered freely into the society of the British merchans he found in the capi- 
tal of Mexico, and disabused his mind of the pernicious notion that England 
was anxious to acquire any part of the dominions of that Republic. He has 
wisdom enough to see that England has territory in abundance—that her o' g 
ject is to improve what she already possesses, rather than to acquire More. 
Trade and commerce she cherishes—these are her compass aud polar star- 
and they will assuredly lead her to the haven of prusperity. Like every 
Virginian gentleman we have ever met with, Mr. Thompson glories in his 
English ancestry. ‘I would not sell,” he says, “ for the seas’ worth my 
share of the glory of my English ancestry—Miltun, Shakspeare, and John 
Hampden, and those noble old barons who met King John at Runnymede.” 
Thus much for the author; and we need not tell our readers how delightful 
it is to travel over three hundred pages with such a companion. 

Mr. T. assumes that the produce of precious metals from the mines are 
as great, or nearly so, as atany former period. This we did not think was 
the case. We agree with him, however, in believing that they are far less 
profitable, owing to the expensive nature of the machinery now employed 
by the English miners, and also in consequence of the high price of quick- 
silver. The dearness of this latter article is, as Mr. Thompson describes, 
owing to the monopoly of the Rothschilds, who rent the mines of Almadin, 
in Old Spain. From the mines of Almadin come nine-tenths of all the quick 
silver of commerce ; and these mines are farmed out by the cabinet of Ma- 
drid to the capitalists just named at an enormous rental, which is, of course, 
put on the selling price of the commodity, Not only does this circumstance 
add to the cost of producing the gold and silver, but it lessens the quantity 
prepared for the mint—the less valuable ores being cast aside as not being 
worth the quicksilver employed to separate the metallic portion of the mass. 
So long, then, as the necessities or the policy of the Spanish cabinet continue 
to put such a tax on quicksilver, so long will tbe precious metals bear a very 
enhanced cost in producing them. The monopoly then, it is clear, is not 
strictly with the Rothschilds, but with the Spanish government. Mr. Thomp- 
son adduces the following figures. 

Baron Humboldt gives the gross produce of the mines of Mexico from 
TOGO 100: TO 06 nc oa 00's 000000. se ccee. 44000000 000660 cogs $1,358 452,020, 
or about twelve millions per annum. 

The highest product was in 1796, when the mines yielded $25,644,556. 

Mr. Ward states the annual produce for a few years prior to 1510 at 
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OOP BRDU 0s 20. 6n0550 sneer oncnsee sane qpesesvcsasescaces $24,000,000. 
During the revolutionary struggle the produce fell to three millions an- 
nually. In 1342 the official custom house returns give...... $18,500,000 


As there is an export duty of six per cent on all the precious metals, 
much is sent out of the country clandestinely, say some three or four 
millions; thus bringing up the whole amount to, or nearly so, its original 
standard. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Mexicans are not so irretrievably sunk 
in ignorance as many suppose. Mr. Thompson says that during his resi- 
dence at the capital he never had a Mexican servant that was not able to 
read and write. Persons from the country, too," were generally able to 
read the signs over the shops inthe streets of Mexico. The Lancasterian 
system, it seems, has been very generally introduced, and is working 2 
favourable change in the rising generation. Mr. Thompson attributes the 
introduction of these schools to the patriotic exertions of Signor Tornel. 
Let us hope that good fruit will bye and bye grow from this seed ; that 
the people may become enlightened and duly sensible of their own advan- 
tages ; that party feads be superseded by true patriotism, and thus an end 
be put to those frequent and deadly civil contests that distract the mind 
and tear the bosom of the country. 

We have given among other extracts the entire chapter on California ; 
and Mr. Thompson affirms that such is the value of that country that he 
would rather have twenty years war than see England im possession of it! 
If it be worth twenty years war to the United States it may be worth 
twenty years war to England. Would it not be better, then, that neither 
should have it, or that it become independent? Or would it not be better 














still, that both England and the United States make an effort to preserve 
the country to its proper owner, Mexico; and that Mexico in return for 
such assistance make all the valuable harbours free ports? This seems'to 
us to be the more rational mode of dealing with such bone of contention, 
and we feel pretty confident that the European powers will so consider it. 
But although Mr. Thompson is thus anxious that California should not 
pass to another power, he by no means betrays any improper craving for 
Mexican territory, for he closes his twenty-first chapter with the follow- 
ing honourable and noble-minded paragraph. 


It is risking very little to say that if Mexico was inhabited by our race, 
that the produce of the mines would be at least five times as great as it now 
is. There is nota mine which would not be worked, and as many more 
new ones discovered. In five years, with such a population, and only of 
an equal number with that which Mexico now has, I do not hesitate to 
assert that the mineral and agricultural exports alone would nearly equal 
all the exports of any other country of the world. The last time I exa- 
mined the tables upon that subject, the whole exports of the produce of 
British Jabour was about two hundred and sixty millions of dollars per an- 
num. Mexico, in the possession uf another race, would approach that 
amount in ten years. Recent manifestations of a rabid, I will not say a 
rapacious, spirit of acquisition of more territory on the part of our country- 
men may well cause a race so inferior in all the elements of power and 
greatness to tremble for the tenure by which they hold this El Dorado. 
Tis not often, with nations at least, that such temptations are resisted, or 
that ‘danger winks on opportunity.’ I trust, however, that our maxim 
will ever be—‘ Nobleends by worthy means attained,’ and that we may 
remember that wealth improperly acquired never ultimately benefited an 
individual or a Nation. 


With this we conclude for the present. 





Congress.—Mr. Benton has at length made his great speech in the Sen- 
ate, on the Oregon question. His object is twofold-—first, to upset the claim 
of latitude 54° 40’, and next, to establish that of latitude 49°. We have 
read the first and second instalments of this great effort, but the conclusion 
has not yet reached us—the speech having been delivered on three separate 
days. We have given a couple of columns of the first part, which chiefly 
has reference to the extreme claim—that of 54° 40’; and it must be confess- 
ed by all readers, that that claim is pretty well demolished. The elucida- 
tion of the Russian line, and the respective conventions for arranging the 
boundary between Russia, England, and the United States, is given in a very 
clear and masterly manner. We regret that our limits prevent us from 
proceeding further with the subject to-day. 


*,* The Mexican account of the bombardment has been received. It is 
copied from the Matamoras paper, Northern Eagle of the 4th May. It 
describes General Taylor's march to Point Isabel on the Ist, as a retreat. 
This was to be suppcsed. During the bombardment, the Northern Eagle 
says only one Sergeant and two Artillerymen were killed, instead of 700. 


THE COLUMBIAN PELTHOLOGIAN 
SOCIETY. 

The fortieth anniversary of this society was held at Palmo’s on Thurs- 
day evening, and was honoured by a brilliant and crowded auditory. 
The exercises were more than usually interesting from the, originality and 
varied character of the subjects selected by the speakers, and the general 
excellence of the delivery. The following is the programme of the exer- 
eises. 


March: “' Flauto Magico,”—Mozart.—1. Presidential Address, by Levi 
A. Lockwood —Andante “* Templar and Judin,”—Marschner.—2. Oration : 
«« Literature,” by Francis Van Rensellaer.—Allegretto : «‘ Templar and 
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trays their magnificent country in Lighly favourable colours. He is remarka- 


Judin,”—Marschner.—3. Oration“ 1846.” by Horace W. Carpentier.— 
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Overture : ** Der Freischutz,”—Weber.—3. Oration : * Gnothi Seauton” 
by Clarence G. Mitchell.—Allegro : “ Euryanthe,—Weber.—5. Oration : 
«Sound Public Morals the only Safeguard of Liberty,” by Arthur Bron- 
son.—Andante: “ Lobgesang,”—Menadelssohn.—6. Oration: ‘ Course 
of Reason,” by John Lockwood, Jr.—Overture : ‘* Egmont,”—Beethoven. 
—7. Oration : “ Mind,” by Frederick Nash.—Andante : ‘* Don Giovanni,” 
—Mozart —8. Oration: ‘* Utility,” by James L. Dunham.—Moderato : 
—Marschner.—9. Oration: “ Truth,” by Jeremiah Loder.—Allo. Mo- 
derato : “* Don Giovanni,”—Mozart.—10 Oration : ‘‘ Improvement,” by 
Jsaac Van Winkle.—Overtnre (in D) :—Kalliwoda : 


It might be deemed invidious to make selections of peculiar excel- 
lence where all were comparatively good. We cannot forbear, however, 
from noticing the able address of the President, Levi A. Lockwood, Esq., 
which was strictly conservative in its character, and the powerfully 
original production, delivered by Horace W. Carpentier, so deeply im- 
bued with the progressive spirit of the age. These two speeches pre- 
sented a complete epitome of the antagonistic features of our times, and 
both of them exhibited a depth and originality of thought highly credit- 
able to the writers. 

We consider the whole of this Exhibition as reflecting great credit on 
the gentlemen concerned. They upheld the character of their venerable 
Alma Mater, and the applause they so warmly elicited will doubtless , 
prove an impetus to added exertion in their collegate course. 

President Moore, with Professors Hackley, Telkamp, Hows, and se- 
veral Alumni of the College, cccupied the stage. 

The Music, under the direction of H. C. Timm, Esq_, aided by George 
Loder, Esq., was of a very superior character. 


NEW WORKS. 

Messrs. Appleton, 200 Broadway, have sent us this week acouple of vo- 
lumes of much interest. The first being “Twenty-four years in the Ar- 
gentine Republic; embracing its civil and military history, and an account 
of its political condition, before and during the administration of Governot 
Rosas; his course of policy ; the causes and character of his interference 
with the government of Montevideo, and the circumstances which led to the 
interposition of England and France. By Col, J. Authony King, an ote 
in the army of the republic, and twenty-four yearsa resident of the country. 
This work appears at a moment the most opportune, as it professes to unra- 
vel the true causes of the present difficulties in the River Plate. Our stock 
of information from that quarter bas been scanty and often inaccurate ; the 
present volume will give us the knowledge we so much require. 

The second work is on Animal Magnetism, by Theodore Leger, and 
professes to give us light on that vacant science. M. Leger, who is a Doc 
tor of the Medical faculty of Paris, and a member of many learned Societies, 
has invented a new name for Animal Magnetism, viz Psycodunamy, com- 
pounded of two Greek words, (soul and power.) The two therefore mean 
Power of the Soul. The work consists of about 400 pages, and will doubt- 
Jess have a great sale among all those who reverence the study, ladies, bach- 
elors, and those who have nothing to do, we believe the chief votaries of 
the science, and these compose a large reading class. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park TueaTre —Tue Keans.—This theatre has presented during the 
week a nightly display of beauty, fashion,and intelligence, thatmust have been 
highly gratifying to the distinguished artists whose engagement has attract 
ed such audiences; and we trust also that it may enable Mr. Simpson to 
terminate his season without a positive loss. 

Mr. aad Mrs. Kean selected the “ classic fon” for their opening night, and 
we think with great propriety, under existing circumstances. The person- 
ation of Mrs. Kean’s Ion is perhaps the most faultless representatiun now 
on the stage, stamped by the verdict of two hemispheres. It is needless to 





add, that the reception of this gified woman on Monday evening was en- 
thusiastic in the extreme. It was more so ; there isa feeling, if we may be 
permitted the expression, exhibited by the admirers at the Park toward® 
Mrs. Kean, indicating personal regard for her acknowledged private worth, 
apart from her surpassing professional talent. Mr. Kean’s reception was 
scarcely less enthusiastic. We regret to state, that some disapprobation 
was evinced by two or three individuals, in consequence of the increased 
rate of prices adopted by the management, during the engagement of these 
artists; it was, however, confined to one or two dissentients, the mass of 
the audience had no sympathy in the affair, and order was speedily restor- 
ed. Sucharesult might have been expected from the known character of 
the Park audiences generally. Inthis case it was doubtless well understood, 
that Mr. Simpson was only acting in good faith with Mr. and Mrs. Kean, 
and was merely carrying out the contract which he made a twelve. 
month since in London, whereby the usual one dollar price to the Park boxes 
formed the basis of their agreement. 1f Mr. Simpson has been compelled, 
by contingent circumstances, to vary occasionally the rate of admission to 
his theatre, we cannot conceive that he would be justified in breaking his 
contract with the Keans, nor should they or Mr. Simpson meet the disap- 
probation of the pablic. The affair is a purely mercantile transaction, read- 
ily understood by every business man in the community. 


It must have struck every frequenter of the Park, during the p ast week 
that the performances, generally, nave been of a pe order of excellence. 
This may in part have arisen from the peculiarly select audiences, and our re- 
marks are not immediately confined to the distinguished stars alone. The 
leading stock actors have all most ably seconded the efforts of the leading 
attractions of the week, and the consequence is that lon, The Twelfth, 
Night, The Gamester, and The Stranger, have been played with a cor rect- 
ness, force, and finish, actually worthy of the best days of the Park. This 
is no idle praise got up for the occasion. We appeal to the impression 
nightly produced on the truly recherche audiences collected at the Park, in 
support of our assertions. 


To us, who are believers in the omnipotence of the drama, as a director 
and conservator of pure intellectual taste, it was a delightful sight to wit- 
ness the appreciation and impressibility of the audiences this week, while 
under the influence of Mrs. Kean’'s exquisite illustration of lon, Viola, Mrs. 
Beverly, and Mrs. Haller. And to see, that not the minutest shade of her 
delicately natural embodiments of the parts, was thrown away upon her 
hearers. 


We have before entered into elaborate criticisms of these characters, and 
can add nothing to the praise we have previously, inall sincerity, awarded 
to them; and yet we could mark new beauties which were developed to 
our minds in these last representations ; for there is a charm in Mrs. Keen’s 

rformances, created by her surpassing genius and exquisite artistical 
Enish, that each successive performance of a character exhibits new phases 
of excellence not perceptible in ber previous delineations. 

We never realized completely until this week, her beautiful conception 
of the dreamy and fate-impelled Ion, the depth of her devoted Mrs. Be- 
verly, and her unapproachable delineation of the delicate Viola, We would 
not give her living illustration of this latter character for all the critical dis- 
quisitions ever penned by Sbakspearian critics ; and simply because Shake- 
peare wrote for these acted illustrations of his text. Such an artist as Mrs. 
Kean looks to the poet and to the poet’s inspiration! the annotator and cri- 
tic too frequently took beyond Shakespeare and therefore miss their aim. 

Mr. Kean’s health is decidedly improved, his voice is completely restor- 
ed, and he is playing with all his accustomed freshness and vigor. His 
Adrastus is asplendid performance, rendered more 80 by its artistical keep- 
ing with the tone of Mrs. Kean’s Ion. His Beverly in parts was absolutely 
electric ; we say it dispassionately, that there are effects achieved in his Be. 
verly that were never excelled by his father. | : bo 

On Monday Richard ILI, is to be revived with all its original splendour of 
gorgeous accessories, and we have no doubt that from the numerous stran- 
gers now in the city it will prove equally attractive as it did on its first 
production. 

Greenwich THeatre —This elegant little establishment was opened 
on Monday, under the sole management of Mr. O. Tomlinson, with an 
efficient Vandeville Company, with light pieces and other atttractive 
novelties. We think this Theatre must yet succeed. 


Nisxto’s Garvey.—This ever popular resort opens ov eg and with 
attractions which are certain of securing a brilliant season. Niblo, very 
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properly, eschews this season all attempts at the /egitimate, and produces 
the unsurpassable Ravels, whose very names set all the young hearts bound 
ing in the city, and can rejuvenate for the passing hour, even the old and 
callous hearted. The Ravels, with their feats of strength, agility, and ele- 
gance !—their whimsicalities, and the visions of comic fun and pantominic 
enchantments they create, are just in accordance with Niblo’s fairy-like and 
luxurious establishment. Who can associate Shakspeare and “ice creams” 
together ?—what affinity exists between blank verse and “sherry cobblers ?”’ 
the woes of distressed heroines and concerts a la Musard ? the tinklings of 
the last new polka and the trippings of the gallope? But with the Ravels, 
all is in keeping, all isin harmony. They form the appropriate foreground of 
the Watteau-like picture Niblo’s nightly represents, and they will afford de- 
light to thousands, who depend upon this favourite establishment for mach 
of their summer recreation. % 

We see that the worthy manager has also engaged Harry Placide to aid 
his attractions, than whom few faces are more acceptable in New York. 
Mr. Placide appears on Wednesday evening. 





*\* Mr. Thomas Peele, agent for this paper, has proceeded to Montreal 
and other parts of Canada, to make our collections. 





PARK THEATRE 
REVIVAL OF RICHARD THIRD. 
Monday—Richard Sd and other entertainments. 
Richard 3d will be pertormed every evening during the week. ‘ 
' pcg | Mr. and Mrs. Kean’s engagement the prices will be. Boxes $1, pit 50 cts., Gal- 
ery cts. 


RITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY OF NEW YORK.—Notice is 
ep given that the Annual Election ror President, two Vice Presidents, and Man- 
agers of the society for the ensuing year will take place at their rooms, No. 93 Green- 
wich street, on Monday next, Ist June, at half past 6 o’clock, P. M. 
A full attendance of the members is respectfully requested. By order. 
m30 It. CHAS. W. WEBB, Superintendent. 





EST POINT HOTEL.—The friends of Cadets and the public in general are re- 
spectiully informed that this house is now open for the reception of visitors. The 
house has been greatly improved and refurnished in the best style. 

F. Rider avails himself of this opportunity to thank the friends of Cadets and the pub- 
lic in general for the very liberal patronage he has received during the five years he has 
kept the above house, and assures them that nothing will be wanting on his part to mer- 
it acontinuance of their patronage hitherto so liberally bestowed. 

m30 Im. West Point, May 30, 1846. 





EGHORN HAT MANUFACTORY AND BLEACHING ESTABLISHMENT, No. 

54 HOWARD STREET. Wanted Leghorn hat knitters, also, apprentices to learn 

to knit Leghorn hats. Ladies possessing valuable Leghorn hats, can have them bleach- 

ed at this establishment so as entirely to restore the colour and make it as durable as 

when new, and (no matter what the present shape may be) they can have them altered 

into fashionable shape without any appearance of pinning. If the hats be large, there will 

be pieces left, (if properly done,) that will be useful for restoring such parts as may be- 
come constained from the head, or for altering it, as may be found necessary hereafter. 

Black straw hats for sale, also, fine and superfine Leghorn gypsies. All kinds of fine 

Tuscan and Straw hats made so as to become the wearer. Received the latest Paris fash- 
ion for ladies Leghorn. m30 It. 





TNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK.—The Lectures in this Institution will commence on 
the last Monday of October, and continue four months. 

VALENTINE MOTT, M. D. Professor of the Principles and Operations of Surgery, 
with Surgical aud Pathological Anatomy. 

JOHN REVERE, M. D. Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
— SHARPE PATTISON, M. D. Professor of General and Descriptive 

natomy. ° 
MARTYN PAYNE, M. D. Professor of the Institutes of Medicine and Materia Med- 


ca. 
GUNNING S. BEDFORD, M. D. Professor of Midwifery and the Diseases of Wo- 
men and Children. 


JOHN WILLIAM DRAPER, M. D. Professor of Chemistry. 


WM. H. VAN BUREN, M.D. Prosector to Professor of Surgery. 
WM. DARLING, M. D. Demonstrator of Anatomy. 





The fees for the full Course of Lectures amount to $105. The Student can attend one 
or more of the Courses, as be may be disposed, and pay only for the Lectures for which 
he enters. The fee for the diploma is $30. The Matriculation fee is $5. The fee for 
admission to the Dissecting Rooms and Demenstrations is $5. 

The most ample opportunities for Clinical Instruction will be afforded to the Students 
of the ymvorsny, and the facilities for Dissection will be all that can be desired. The 
— is abundant and cheap. ‘The dissecting rooms will be opened on the Ist of Oc- 
tober. 

The New- York Hospital, 15 minutes walk fiom the College Buildings, is visited Daily ; 
and the Students have an opportunity of studying the various Medical and Surgical dis- 
eases of that Institution. 

The Eye and Ear Infirmary, in which more than 1,400 patients are prescribed for annual- 
ly, is open to the Stuuents. 

The University Surgical Clinique is attended every Saturday at the College Buildings 
by Prof. Mott, and the University Students, witness the various operations performed by 
the professor. More than 600 patience, afflicted with every variety of malady, are 
brought before the Class during the season. 

The University Lying-in-Charity, under the charge of Professor Bedford, is ample in its 
arrangements. During the past five sessions more than 1,200 cases of Midwiiery have 
been attended by the Students of the University. 

Inaddition to these facilities for clinical observation, there are the various Dispensa- 
ries and Charities of the City, containing not less than 40,000 patients, presenting every 
poss:ble aspect and character of disease. 

Excellent Boaré and Lodging can be had in the vicinity of the College for $2 50 to $3 
per week. 

The number of Students in attendance the last session was 4073 and the Degree of 
Doctor of Medicine was conferred on 135. 

N. B. Students, on arriving inthe City, by calling at the College Building, 659 Broad- 
way, and asking tor the Janijor, will be conducted to Boarding-houses. 

Any further information respecting the Institution can be bad by addressing the Secre- 
tary, Prot. Draper, 659 Broadway. By order. JOHN W. DRAPER, Secretary. 

may 236 mo. 

RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tons 

and 440 horse power each. 

Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 





Hibernia, ......... bececes Pre rrrrrT Tr tit TTT T Capt. = 
Britannia, ...... +eeeeee Captain Hewitt, 
Caledonia, .....cccrcccscscccccccesesccecceseccosssece . Captain E. G. Lott. 
ACAMIA, —«_ -rncccccccccccscccccccccccscccssevcceseeseces Captain W. Harrison. 
Cambria,......-..... P0eseccoes cazsececce esecesece +eeess Capt. C. H. E. Judkins, 

Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halitax as follows. 

FROM BOSTON | FROM LIVERPOOL 

Britannia on the Ist June, 1846, | Britannia on the 4th May, 1246. 

Hibernia on the 16th June, *“ | Hibernia on the 19th May, “ 

Caledonia on the Ist July, * | Caledonia on the 4th June, “ 


Passage money. 

From Boston to Liverpool, $120. 

From Boston to Halifax, $20, 

These ships carry experienced Surgeons. 

No berth secured until paid for. 

No freight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet 

C. WATSON, TAILOR AND IMPORTER, 168 Broapway, respectfully informs 

. his friends and the public that he has now on hand, and is constantly receiving b 
new arrivals from Europe, a very large and elegant assortmentof SPRING AND SUM- 
MER GOODS, consisting in part of 

Black and coloured Cloths, Cassimeres and Doesk ins, of superior makes. 

Fancy Cassimeres and Doeskins, latest styles. 
New and elegant French and English Drills and Summer Stuffs, for pants, 

Rich silk, satin, cashmere, c hally, Marseilles and embroidered Vestings, the most re- 
cent styles and finest fabrics. 

Also, Scarfs, Cravats, Gloves, Suspenders, &c. &e. 

J.C. W. particularly invites the attention of strangers, and requests the favour of a 
call betore purchasing elsewhere. May 23 1 year. 








TEAM BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 
Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power 
B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the “ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 horse 
power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 



















From Liverpool. From New York. 
nn TE eee «+ Ith April | Thursday.......ssesececeeseeeevers 7th May 
Saturday...... .. 30th May | Thursday........+- coos -25th June 
Saturday...... 25th July | Thursday........ 20th Aug 
OEET veceecsisaecs Sbaseeepee ...12th Sept | Thursday... owe -.-8th Oct 
ass éssavcccsce sites coc seccediSt Oct | Thursday ..cccccccsssccccseceres ..-26th Nov 

GREAT BRITAIN. , F 
From Liverpool. From New York. 
Saturday... see gees gees -9th May | Saturday........ PTTTTTTT TTL, 6th June 
Tuesday........ eos eveeee 7th July | Saturday... seveeee I St Aug 
Wednesday seccce so coscesccce Mtn Aug | Tuesday... wees esceesece 22nd Sept 
TUS 1AY cece ceeeee sees ceseeceeeeeeBth Oct | Tuesday...scccecee-cere eeecererees 17th Nov 


Fare to Liverp: ol per “‘ GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward’s fees. 
Fares per ‘GREAT BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For treight or passage, or other information, apply in New York to 
KICHARKD IRVIN, 98 Front-street. 
New York, 27th February, 1846. m4 tf. 





M* FALCONER has removed the establishment of her sister, the late Mrs. Hassall 
No. 377 to 653 Broadway a few doors above Bleecker Street. mi16 3t. 











HE CHESAPEAKE BAY LINE OF STEAMERS from Baltimore, connected with 
the James River boats at Norfolk, to City point and Richmond, are now in opera- 
tion. 
Passengers to or from Charleston and the intermediate places will find this by far the 
most comfortable route. 








= —————— 


OWELL’S PATENT TANNING MACHINE.—The great saving of time and la- 

bour effected by this machine renders it one of the most valuable of modern inven- 
tions, being of the utmost importance to those already engaged in the facture of 
leather, besides offering the greatest inducements to others tor starting the business. 

By this machine, which in its operation strictly follows the principles of the old way 
all kinds of hides an t skins may be tarned not only so as to produce a superior article of 
leather, but with a saving of seventy five per cent. in time, and fifty per cent. in labour, 
besides great economy in bark or tanning material. 

A tannery in which the improved method was adopted, would, by its savings alone, be 
attended with large profits, whilst a neighbouring cne, where the old plan was pursued 
would be losing money. The invention, which has been awsrded a Gold Medal by the 
American Institute, as being the most valuable sapnevemnens ever introduced into this 
branch of manufactures, has given the highestsatisfaction in the different states in which 
it is in use. In the opinion of pcratical men who have adopted the improvement, ai the 
cost of about five hundred dollars an establishment can be started which will tan from 
two to three hundred sides of sloe leather in a month, or the same number of calf skins 
in a week, at fifty per cent less than the usual expense of manufacture. Wherea greater 
amount of business is required to be done, additional outlay, of course, will be necessary. 
By this machine sole leather can be thoroughly tanned in twenty to thirty days, upper 
leather in two weeks, and calf skins in from three to seven days. The subscribers offer 
for sale single and county rights for the above, and will afford the most liberal facilities 
to those purchasing state rights for the purpose of reselling to Counties and Individuals. 
A neat model of the Machine, showing its action and construction will, if required, be fur- 
nished gratis to all purchasers. 

Fer further particulars address (post paid) Buchanan & Co. at the office of this Pa- 

r. One of these machines will be exhibited in operation at the Great National Fair at 

ashington City. ap 25 tf. 


Pp RSONS VISITING WASHINGTON are respectfully informed that they can 
have all operations on the teeth, perforned in the most skilful manner, by calling 
upon Dr. G. W. HUMPHRIES, Surgeon Dentist, Washington, D. C ap 43m. 
R. GALE, PHYSICIAN AND SURGEON FROM EUROPE—Respectfully in- 
forms the inhabitants of the city of Albany and its vicinity, and the public generally, 
that he will be happy to attend to all calls in his profession, to which, without arrogating 
too much to himself, he gives undivided attehtion, which has been tollowed by most sig- 
nal success. 

Dr. Gale feels himself to be on a proud eminence in acknowledging himself to be a 
disciple of that benefactor of his race, the justly celebrated and immortalized Samuel 
Dickson, M. D,. late of the British Medical Staff in India and elsewhere, author of the 
“ Chrono-Thermal System of Medicine, &c. 

An Edition of this work was published in London, in 2839, in which an account is giv- 
en of 1,800 cases of acute disease having been treated successfully by the Author without 
the use of bloodletting in any form. One great advantage of this system is, that it makes 
‘short work” ot disease, and Patients are cured in a fourth part of the time that is em- 
ployed in the old * routine” practices of bloodletting, &c., even when most successful. 
[te ag) ae Hume, from Naas Barracks, Ireland, (previously of the West Indies and 
British North American), wrote to the author Dec. 5th, 1859, stating that he had not used 
the Lancet for three years, and that during the last year he had neither Leeched, Bled, or 
Cupped in any case, and that he had not lost either Man, Woman, or Child. The Depot 
was never more healthy, which he attributed principally to his having abstained durin, 
the last three Fi mi from every kine of depletion in the treatment of disease. Dr. Gale’s 
practice most fully corrobrates these facts, and numberless others of a similar character 
received, and continually receiving by the Author. Chest Disease, Incipient Consump- 
tion, Croup Marasmus from Glandular Disease or Scrofula, Strumous Opthalmia and 
Fevers and Inflamations in variety of intensity, are among the various forms of Disease 
treated with success by Dr. Gale. Dr. Gale uses nothingasa Remedy butthat which 
is authorised by the ‘“‘Materia Medicas” and Pharmacopeeias of London, Edinburgh, Dub- 
lin and the United States, but in the smallest available doses. 

Those persons wishing to consult Dr. Gale in different parts of the Union are inform- 
ed, that as h's practice is principally confined to the City ; he may be consulted at all 
times without fear of disappointment. 

Remember, Office and lecliones 99 Lydius street, Albany, N. Y. 

EDMUND E£. W. GALE, M. D. 


OWLAND’S MACASSAR OLL.—A delightfully tragrant preparationor the 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. It is an unfailing preventative of bald- 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specifie 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
ooms. 

Caution. —Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope from steel 
on which are the words ‘* Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a combination o 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait of the Queen, Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oi 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious orepa- 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders, i 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath. 

As a security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the Agents four Messrs, 


Rowlans & Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 
mar 7 tf. 
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LOVE ANODYNE TOOTH ACHE DROPS.—THE GREAT CURE.—No pain is 

comparable to thatof the Tooth ache. All the body may be in health; but this tri- 
vial thing, comparatively speaking, excites in a little while the whole frame to auguish, 
The great question then arises how to relieve it, and in as speedy a manner as possible, 
The comfort that should be sought for is the Clove Anodyne Tooth Ache Drops, a1emedy 
that while it removes the pain, preserves the teeth, and thus blesses as well as benefits, 
These drops have been extensively used, and thousands will bear grateful testimony to 
their value as a speedy and permanent cure for thé tooth ache. Those subject to this 
horrible pain, should remember that the Clove Anodyne will certainly cure it in one m- 
nute, when —— to the affected nerve. ' : 

Prepared and sold by A. B. SANDS & CO., Chemists, 273 Broadway, corner Chambers 
street, and sold also at 100 Fulton, cor. William st.,77 East Broadway, and by all respect- 
able Druggists in town and country. : Price 25 cents, 

ROMAN EYE BALSAM—FOR WEAK AND INFLAMED EYES.—This Balsam isa 
prescription of one of the most celebrated Oculists—has been a long time in use, and ig 
confidently recommended to the public as the best and most successful salve ever used for 
inflammatory diseases of the eye. In cases where the eyelids are inflamed, or the ball of the 
eye thickly covered with blood, it acts almost like magic, and removes all appearance of 
disease alter two or three applications. 

In dimness of sight caused by fixed attention to minute objects, or by long exposure toa 
strong light, and in the weakness or partial loss of sight from sickness or old age, it isa 
sure restorer, and should be used by all who find their eye sight failing without any ap- 
ahd eragpea This Balsam has restored sight in many instances where almost total 

ytindness, caused by excessive inflammation has existed for eight years. Inflammation, 
and soreness caused by blows, contusions, or wounds on the eye, or by extraneous bodies 
of an irritating nature introduced under the eyelids, is very soon removed by thea oplica- 
tion of the Balsam. One trial will convince the most incredulous of its astonishing elticac fe 
Put up in jars with full directions for use. Price 25 cents. Prepared and sold by A, . 
SANDS & CO., wholesale and retail Chemists and Druggi:ts, 273 Broadway, cor. Cham- 
bers st. (Granite building,) and 100 Fulton, cor, William s'.,and77 East Broadway. And 
sold also by all respectable Druggists in the United States. " 

PURE BEAR’S OIL.—THE ONLY BEAUTIFIER \ND PRESERVER OF THE 
HAIR.—The oldest writers on the subject of the hair have one and all alluded to the pro- 
perties contained in genuine Bear’s Grea-e, as a preservative and beautifier of “‘ nature’s 
covering for the head.” Hippocrates, the most ancient medical writer upon this suhject, 
says in his ‘‘ treaties on the parts of the human body,” “ that the fat of the Ursus (Bear) is 
very nutritive in starting and preserving the roots of the hair of adults, when premature 
baldness occurs. The inner membranes of the flesh of the bear nearest the skin, are coe 
vered witha shining (at which forms the source from whence spring and originate the roots 
of the hair that covers them so profusely. This isa law of nature, and it follows that the 
oil produced from the fat of this animal, is very useful to the human race, in leading to the 
recovery of the hair when prematurely lost.” 

Surely no greater proof can be adduced as to the value of genuine Bear’s Oil for the hair. 
For years the pure article has been considered by the most eminent physicians the best 
remedy for dandruff, falling off or weakness of the hair, and all complaints connected there- 
with. Great care should be taken in all cases as to the genuineness and purity of the oil 
The real article carefully purified and highly perfumed, for sale by A. B. SANDS & CO., 
Chemists, 273 Broadway, cor. Chambers street, 100 Fulton st. cor. Wiiliam, and 77 East 
Broadway, and by a'l respectable Druggists in the United States. Price 50 cents for large, 
bud 2% cents for smali bottles. Feb 23—a3m. 


IEW Yous AND LONDON PACKETS,—To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20tn 
« every month. 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sue 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing unevenly from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 





Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
York. London. 

St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1]/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “« 610, “* 10, e a . 7 _* 

Gladiator, T. Britton, > ¢ 30, “*  20/Mar. 7, July 7, Nov. 9 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1] “ 17, « 47, « "7 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ 10, “10, “ 10] © 27, ope gy 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 20, “20, = 20/April7, Aug. 7, Dec. ? 
Victoria (new), E.E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. I] “ 17, aaa | Ae 7 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “ #, “16, “ 10] “ 27, «& 27° “ 

Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, so a, ‘* 20, “« 20'\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7 
Prince Albert, W. 8S. Sebor, April, Aug.1, Dec. 1] “ 17, “ 47 “Wy 
Toronto, E. G. Tinker,| “ 10, “10, 10) “ @7, «& 97 ts 

Westminster, H. R. Hovey, * 20, “* 20, * 20)June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 9 








These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nave 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the beet de 
scription. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

} = GRINNELL, MINTURN & CU., 78 South-sg 

EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS-—fbe Proprietors of the seve- 


tal Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool bave arranged for their sail- 





ing from e 


ach port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 21st, and 26th e every month ; these ships 
succeed each other im the following order, viz. :— 
Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 


York. L verpool. 


Waterloo, Allen, July 11, Nov. 11,March 11 | August 26, Dec. 26, April 38 
Fidelia, Hackstuft, “ 16, “16, 16| Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 
Pottinguer, Bursley, “ 21, “« Qh, “ Ql Py 6 “ 4 “a 6 
Roscius, Eldridge, “ 26, “ 26, « 96 ‘gn = wa 
Europe, Turber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, Apri “ 16 “« 1¢ ‘ 

John R.Skiddy ,Skiddy, Pye a ‘ y —g« = 
New York Cropper, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16) Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 2 
Liverpool, Eldridge, om, « Fi, “ Qi “ 6 “ 3, rT 

Siddons, Cobb, “ 26, “ 96, “ 26 “ u, ‘ ll, ‘ u 
Shenandoah, West Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May ij “« 16, “ 16, ‘ is 
S. Whitney, Thompson, S f.' es “9 “ 26, “ 96, “ 


Yorkshire, 





S AIN'T GEORGE THE MARTYR.—This church, designed for the especial benefit of 
British Emigrants and English Residents, is open tor Divine Service every Lord’s 
day at No. 410 Broadway, near Canal street, at half past 10 A, M., half past 3 P. M. 
and "half past 7o’clock in the evening. Seats free. 
C onstir ATION (COSTIVENESS) DESTROYED, WITHOUT MEDICINES, 
/ INJECTIONS OR BATHS.—Discovery recentiy made in France, by M. Warton, 
price 30 cents, Fifth English Edition, translated from the 23d French. Sold at the Na- 
1ional Depot of Warton, of Paris, No. 152 William street, New York; also by Mr. Jobn 
Milbau No. 152 Broalway; Mr. C, H. Ring, corner Broadway and John street; Messrs 
Wyatt & Ketchum, 121 Fulton street; and in Brocklyn, by Mr. Charles Sterne, 148 Fu. 
ton street mi6 3mos.- 
OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—The subscriber is constantly receiv g 
fresh supplies ot every description of the above well known popular P+ns. A large 
StOcK Is constanuly kept on hand, consisting of Patent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus auu 
Double Damascus Barrel 2en ; Principality, each extra fine,fine, and medium points ; Cajj- 
graphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New York Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 
Queen’s Own, Baroovlal, Victor ia, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
ce h 5 together witb an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro. 
ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and finenes 
of point, admirably suited to light andrapid hands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 
ot every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of purchasers 
solicited by HENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 Jobn, corner of Gold street 
Canava dealers will at_al! times find agood assortment for sale by 





jan % Mr. JAMES FOX, Montreal 


Bailey, “ 16 “ " “ > J are July 
Q. of the West, Weadicene. on 21° pe ay je 7 Nov. 3° Mare b 4’ July Z 
Sheridan, Cornish, 26. “ 26. “* 26 “ i “ JL, il 
Cambridge, Barstow, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 “ 16. “ 16, 16 
Virginian, Hiern, i, «6 6 “ “ 6 ‘“ $626, “. 3 
Oxford, Rathbone, “46, « 16, “ 16 Dec. yy April 1, Avg. 1 
Rochester, Britton, «of, « 91. “ 91 “ 6, “ 6, 6 
Garrick, Trask, “26, « 26. “ 26 “« Oh, “« di, il 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1} “ $6, ‘ 16, ‘* 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded ’y men of character and ex¢ 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are ail that can be desired in point of splendour, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the bes 
kind. Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 

Price of passage to Liverpool,.... aasateaeeesoed $108. 
= - from “ to New York,..---- £25. 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Shenandoah, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam. 
bridge, and New York, Gooput K & CO.,or C.H. MARSHALL,N. ¥, 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo). 
Agents for ships 8. Whitney, Virginian, Wat-rloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & J. SANDS & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garri« k, 
anes ean ne K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
eee oe & yt Liverpool. 
Agents for ships een of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester 
nee WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New York 
830 FIELDEN, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo). 
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